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The Badminton Magazine 


INTO THE NORTH WIND 


BY WIRT GERRARE 


CuBaT’s was almost deserted, for the weather was cold even for 
mid-winter at St. Petersburg. Three officers of the Preobra- 
jenski regiment were dallying with their coffee; in a corner a 
noisy party of lawyers drank achishni and made fun of the ménu; 
quite apart an Englishman sat alone—and kept the waiters 
busy. He had a second bottle of champagne served with the 
roast, and failed to notice the arrival of three of his fellow 
countrymen until they were abreast of his table. He shivered, 
and looked up, for although they had removed the outer clothing 
in the vestibule, in the over-heated room the intense cold of the 
open air seemed to cling to them yet. 

‘What is wrong, Meadows ?’ 

‘Nothing. Cold, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Twenty-three degrees and a north wind. Do you feel it ?’ 

‘May, before the night’s out.’ 

‘Where, and what, is the sport this week then ?’ 

‘The Neva, and ice-yachting.’ 

‘Kakoi! \s Farebrother the other—“ Hardy Norseman” ?’ 

‘Haven't the pleasure of his acquaintance.’ 

‘Then it must be either Simson or Weatherley ?’ 
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‘Wrong again.’ 

‘Tammerlander ?’ 

“You would never guess. It is Balchikov.’ 

‘That giant who was bear shooting with us at Vishni ?’ 

‘The same.’ 

‘Why he is raw Slav—an unadulterated Muscovite !’ 

‘Undoubtedly, and therefore an interesting companion.’ 

‘And an unsafe man for a risky adventure in weather like 
this. It is the third night running that bonfires have been 
burning in the streets to warm the ¢svoshchiks. Take care the 
cold does not get to you.’ 

‘No fear of that in the rig-out Balchikov has lent me. It's 
fit for the Arctic circle.’ 

‘Either you won’t understand, or you don’t know. To 
some people excessive cold is like an intoxicant.’ 

‘Only quite different,’ interrupted Wadeley. 

‘Well, I can’t explain. Perhaps Jelliffe can.’ 

The man appealed to had white hair and along beard. He 
lived a good deal down in the country and always wore a tweed 
shooting jacket, so amongst his own set became regarded as an 
authority on native habits. He looked up from wiping his 
spectacles. ‘What’s that? Oh, yes. It makes them do things, 
certainly.’ 

‘What sort of things ?’ asked Meadows. 

‘That depends upon the character of the individual. Pass 
me the ménu.’ 

‘Generally foolish things,’ continued Hartill. ‘If you see 
a portly, respectable-looking citizen astride a cab-horse, holding 
on to the duga whilst the driver is impotently frantic, you may 
assume that both have snow-fever pretty badly. Only yester- 
day a gorodvoi found a poor, amiable and staid professor of 
philosophy up to his armpits in a snow-drift on the Chrestoffsky, 
chanting an old folk-song and mad as a hatter.’ 

‘It is the Muscovites only who get mentally frost-bitten in 
this way, eh ? 

‘Don’t you make any mistake there. They are more sus- 
ceptible than we, that is all. Why only last year an English- 
man, just out here, walked all the way from the New Port to 
Schlusselburg and had six months in St. Nicholas before he 
was right again. We are pretty well seasoned, but you never 
can tell; Hartley, after twenty winters in Moscow, got the cold 
one Easter and had the nearest squeak for his life that ever 
happened man,’ 
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‘What is the name of the ice-yacht you are going on, sir ?’ 
interrupted Jelliffe energetically. 

‘The Ledoriez, sir! Go on, Hartill.’ 

‘The Starling—never heard of her.’ 

‘It means ice-pecker,’ said Wadeley, who was professor of 
English somewhere and given to pedantry. 

Jelliffe at once joined issue with him and the two went 
deeply into philology. The hint was not lost on Hartill. ‘The 
yacht does not belong to any recognised club,’ he said, ‘so be 
persuaded by me and do not go. It is a dangerous sport at 
best ; the river is full of hummocks and flaws between here and 
Kronstadt and you must be very expert to avoid all nasty places.’ 

‘We are not going that way, but up the river towards 
Schlusselburg.’ 

‘That is worse. There are often accidents,’ Hartill con- 
tinued. ‘I remember a party going out some years ago— 
Russians and foreigners—neither they nor their yacht ever 
turned up again.’ 

‘People do disappear sometimes—for other reasons.’ 

‘But nearly always in the winter. It is when the cold 
comes and the nights are long and everything seems so still 
that Russia is most wide awake. It is then that things are done 
which in daylight and wherever reason rules seem ’ 

‘ My dear fellows, I’m going ice-yachting. That is all. I’m 
not going to talk politics nor yet catch the measles; but as I 
do not want to moon about all night, as long as there is a wind 
I do not mind from which quarter it blows. As this is 
possibly the only winter I shall ever pass in St. Petersburg 
you will forgive me if I make the most of my opportunities and 
enjoy myself in my own way, as you do in yours. So long.’ 

‘We'll forgive you—on account of what you have to go 
through,’ observed Wadeley. Hartill who was very much in 
earnest, bade him ‘keep awake and be firm with Balchikov— 
especially about midnight.’ 

The attendants helped him into the arctic cap, the wadded 
shoob, and cow-hair shoes Balchikov had lent him ; over all he 
fastened a heavy coat of reindeer skin, and when seated in his 
sledge felt helpless and uncomfortable. What Hartill had said 
disturbed him but little, but he, turned it all over again in his 
mind for the simple reason that he had nothing else with which 
to occupy his thoughts. The horse, a sixteen-hands trotter from 
Voronesh, stepped out freely at first; the driver, a rein in each 
hand, sat motionless and voiceless. 
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The sledge whirled round a corner at which a bonfire was 
blazing, and all but collided with an old peasant woman, who 
muttered something—whether a curse or blessing Meadows did 
not know; all he recognised was some mention of the north 
wind, and he wished that he had not heard that. Already the 
cold seemed to have affected every one ; along the boulevard he 
was almost sure he saw a man in a sable shoob felling one of 
the ornamental trees with a peasant’s axe. Just there the horse 
was in a mood for pace, and, though Meadows turned at once 
to reassure himself, the spot was lost to sight in the gloom. 
When the sledge reached the river, Meadows felt the cold. So 
did the horse, for he rose grandly on his hind legs and for some 
seconds pawed the air proudly, then sped north at racing pace. 
Meadows put up his hands before his face to protect it from the 
particles of driven ice which stung his skin like pellets from a 
gun. He almost wished that he had not come ; but soon, under 
the shelter of the north shore, it was better again, and he felt 
pleased with himself for venturing out. 

Two or three people were gathered round the yacht; the 
sails were already set, and cushions spread. Balchikov greeted 
him effusively, having doubted whether he would risk the ride 
after all. Meadows hesitated just a moment when, looking up 
the bank, he saw the horse he had taken was a black one, his 
breast speckled with foam, and his eyes staring at the yacht 
with an intelligence that was almost human. 

‘Tumble into the net and make yourself comfortable, Albert 
Ivann’ich, and we’ll'away. <A north wind is a good wind.’ 

‘May it bring thee luck, Barin,’ said the starost, uncovering. 

Balchikov tossed him drink money and bade him cast off. 
Then it seemed to Meadows that the peasants, their fire, lanterns, 
and the shore receded ; and it was not until the mainsail filled 
that he realised the yacht was under way. They glided with 
increasing rapidity towards the southern shore, when Balchikov 
put about and sailed close-hauled for the point ; after rounding 
that they made a fair wind of it and drifted past the suburbs, 
leaving St. Petersburg itself far behind before tacking again. 
The sensation was novel and pleasing to Meadows, but tantalising 
also, for, just when it seemed probable that an unusual speed 
would be realised, they neared the shore, went about—after a 
momentary lull, darted forth again, or idly drifted before the 
wind. They then headed north and had a long beat to wind- 
ward, with rough ice about Pella and some frolicsome behaviour 
on the part of the /ce-pecker. Balchikov sighed for what he 
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called the ‘open world,’ and Meadows because weary of the 
work, They went on and on, hoping for better ice and a 
steadier wind, until it was nearly midnight and they saw the 
lights of Schlusselburg ahead. 

‘There, beyond there, is the open world, Albert vans ich ! 
Soon, soon we shall go!’ 

‘Time to go back, isn’t it ?’ 

‘No, no. Just one tack out on the lake—to show you what 
an ice-yacht can do. Whistle for a wind, as strong as you like ; 
she can’t capsize.’ 

They left the castle to the south and stood out into the lake 
for a couple of miles. 

‘Now for the best we can do—full-and-by-the-luff !’ 

The speed increased ; the wind in the cordage, the runners 
in the frozen snow, each made music; the framework of the 
yacht sprang like a salmon-rod as the wind drove the boat 
faster and faster across the ice. From the summits of snow 
drifts it took long leaps ; sometimes, when it reached a surface 
clear as glass, a slight increase in the strength of the wind would 
raise the weather runner, and then the yacht would slip forward 
as though floating in the air, only to be stayed by once more 
reaching snow. To Meadows it was delightful. With his back 
to the wind, his eyes fixed on the dark ice and the glistening 
particles, his hearing lulled by the melodious whirr of the 
runners and hum of the wind through the cordage, he felt that 
he had found the perfection of motion. The ‘full-and-by’ was 
too exacting for Balchikov. He allowed the yacht to fall away 
a little, and discovered that she went better so. He slipped a 
noose over the tiller and made fast the sheet. Then he com- 
menced to chant songs—weird, endless, melancholic threnodies 
such as the boorlaks sing when towing their barges along the 
Tikhvin, or the plaintive ditties peasant girls lilt to each other 
as they rise and fall alternately at opposite ends of the swing. 
The gentle swaying to and fro, the rapid progress, the clear air, 
the darkness, the cold, soothed Meadows so completely that he 
became drowsy. When Balchikov stood up and, leaning against 
the boom, apostrophised the aurora borealis, Meadows dropped 
asleep. 

When he awoke it was still night. He blinked his eyes, but 
could not see Balchikov, and when he called he heard no 
answer. He was so muffled up that he could not now hear the 
wr-r of the runners, and thought he might still be asleep; then 
though his moustache, fast frozen to the fur of his shoob made 
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him cognisant of pain, he would have pinched himself for 
further reassurance, but clad as he was to pinch was impossible. 
As soon as he could he sat up in the net, rubbed his ears 
roughly with his gloved hands and roused himself thoroughly, 
but it was some minutes before he realised that he was alone on 
an ice-yacht somewhere out on Lake Ladoga. He looked 
round. The lights of the fortress and town could not be seen ; 
behind, as ahead and everywhere, was only the frozen lake. 
Near, white patches of snow and the momentary brightness of 
the tracks cut in the ice by the runners relieved the black 
surface and the darkness of night. The sky was starless and 
leaden, save where, far away to windward, it was still rutilant 
with northern light. The wind, strong and almost flawless, 
urged the yacht forward with great speed and directness, yet 
was its motion soft and silent as that of an arrow in its flight. 

At first Meadows blamed Balchikov for having thus stepped 
out of the boat and sent him adrift, but when he himself tried 
to reach the tiller he almost slipped over the taffrail, and 
comprehended how Balchikov had fallen. He held on tightly, 
for the thought of being set down in the frozen wilderness was 
terrifying ; as it was, possessed of a vehicle for rapid travel, yet 
having next to nothing to guide him and no skill in handling 
the frail craft, he was nervous and apprehensive. He knew that 
he ought to go about at once, but he scarcely durst risk to move 
on to the thwart to slack the sheet or slip the snood off the whip- 
staff. As he groped his way, gripping the taffrail tightly, he saw 
that the net had been cut in places, and the bit of spun yarn 
that served as a lanyard to set it up taut to the taffrail had been 
severed. When he realised how slight was the thread that 
prevented him from slipping through the net on to the ice, he 
clung still more tenaciously to the frozen sheet and icy tiller. 
The solitude oppressed him, the accident that had befallen 
Balchikov horrified him, yet—for he thought slowly, as though 
his brain were numbed—he concluded that Balchikov must have 
intended to cast him adrift, and only accident had prevented 
him from accomplishing his purpose. As he comprehended 
this he understood the meaning of Hartill’s references to snow- 
fever, and felt reluctant to go back on his track and encounter 

_—the cold maddened, frienzied, gigantic Russian. 

Soon he thought more clearly ; he was dependent upon his 
own resources, and the knowledge of this quickened his intelli- 
gence; from being drowsy and dull he became unusually alert 
and his senses abnormally acute as he strained every nerve to 
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get a better view of what was ahead. Then as he peered forth 
into the darkness he heard a noise that was distinct from the 
hiss of the runners as they cut upon the frozen surface, and the 
creaking of the spars. He was sure that it was far distant from 
the yacht, but whence should it come to him on the middle of 
Lake Ladoga? He listened intently ; the sound was borne on 
the breeze, and when he let the yacht fall off a little he heard 
it more distinctly. It came from the north or east—he 
thought the latter. What it could be puzzled him, At first he 
thought it might be the distant howling of wolves, but as he 
heard its cadences he knew that wolves it could not be, nor 
could he assign it to any animal or wild bird. In some ways 
it was not unlike faint, confused echoes of peasants’ singing, but 
all was too shrill, for in Russia the bass predominates. This 
reminded him of the chanting in St. Peter’s at Rome—even 
awakened memories of his own experiences as a chorister, and 
thence, by the natural association of ideas, to the classic myths 
learned in his boyhood, He thought of Ulysses and the syrens, 
of what the Russians were supposed to mean by ‘the east 
a-calling’ ; and was wavering on credulity of myth. Had not 
Hartill warned him? He had disbelieved, but the conduct of 
Balchikov now inclined him to credit stories he had looked 
upon as silly tales, and entertain theories he had thought non- 
sensical, Possibly the cold had reached him too ; it seemed 
to him possible that these sounds were not real, but were the 
result of his own disordered fancy, He listened again ; 
nothing was to be heard. Instinctively he put the yacht back 
on the former course, as if by so doing he would recover what 
he missed. He looked out anxiously, and—he was sure of it-— 
saw a light ahead. It disappeared when he shut his eyes ; it 
was real, therefore, not a chimera. When he looked for it 
again he could not see it. He altered the course slightly 
several times, and once was rewarded by what he thought the 
same light, but it as quickly disappeared. Then he looked up, 
and about him. A white band of snow, much higher than the 
surface of the lake, was ahead, and another appeared in what he 
was sure was sky. These fascinated him, and he steered 
directly for them. His course was towards the east, and soon 
he saw things more distinctly—day was breaking. The rift in 
the sky was dawn showing above the forest on a low shore. 

He felt relieved. There was nothing supernatural in what 
he had seen and heard. He was sane. He would soon be 
out of immediate danger. He saw that the shore was desolate ; 
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that the most he could expect was a small fishing village with 
rough accommodation. He could there depend upon help in 
seeking Balchikov, and would have what he most needed, 
human companionship. He heard the crow of a cock ; it was 
pleasant, when repeated and answered he thought it quite 
cheerful. He remembered that it was Sunday morning—that 
accounted for the singing, but he knew of no law of acoustics 
which would transpose the human voice to the shrill treble he 
had heard. 

He neared the shore but could see nothing of the village ; 
no church dome towered above the forest. Twice he went 
about and ran along the shore without discovering any trace of 
a habitation. He examined more closely, and concluded that 
the village was not upon the lake, but: near the bank of a stream 
which ran into it a couple of miles to the south. He made for 
this creek, and after proceeding up the stream a short distance 
he rounded a bend and a poor, straggling hamlet was revealed 
on the north bank, the log huts almost hidden among the now 
bare birch trees. An wunskilful attempt to follow the winding 
stream resulted in the abrupt termination of the voyage by the 
bowsprit of the /ce-Pecker burying itself under the frozen crust 
of a snow drift, and the starboard runner fouling a fallen tree 
on the brink of a backwater. 

After Meadows had assured himself that the yacht was 
locked fast and beyond his strength to disengage, he cast off 
the sheet and,’ leaving his heavy furs behind, trudged 
through the snow towards the nearest house. There was no 
street, no sledge-track even, and until right up to the door he 
found no indication that the dwelling was tenanted. He 
entered unceremoniously, and passing through the vestibule 
saw a man making ready a samovar in the living room. At 
the sight of the stranger he muttered a few words and hastily 
withdrew, taking the samovar with him. 

Meadows sat down near the stove, unfastened his shoob, 
kicked off his valenkas, and looked about him. The room was 
ordinarily and sparsely furnished ; a large chest contained 
whatever there might be of value, and before the window was 
a stuffed game-cock, in fighting trim, with silvered spurs 
complete. The place was clean and orderly, but there was no 
ikon in the sacred corner, nor were there any of the customary 
religious pictures upon the walls. 

The man returned and busied himself about the table 
without speaking. He was tall, stout, very fair, and about his 
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face the hair growth was scanty ; his eyes shifted incessantly, 
and Meadows could not catch his glance, 

‘A Finn—that’s it, a Finn,’ mused Meadows, then called 
out suddenly, ‘Well, Master Finn !’ 

The man started; then shook his head. ‘I am true 
Russian-born,’ he answered, surlily, in a voice that was very 
weak and thin, 

‘So much the better then,’ said Meadows, cheerily, ‘and 
this is your house, eh, father ?’ 

‘Not mine—ours,’ corrected the man, still avoiding his 
glance, 

‘That comes to the same thing. Where are the others of 
your family ?’ 

‘Gleb Petrovich is at his devotions,’ piped the man, still 
bustling round. 

‘Peace be with him then. And what is the name of your 
village ?’ 

The man scratched his head and shrugged his shoulders, 
but made no other answer, 

‘What a fool! What place is this, fellow ? Come, answer 
me.’ 

‘Do not you know?’ asked the man, for the first time 
fixing his eyes upon the stranger, 

‘I do not, or I would not ask. Tell me only once, and I 
promise not to forget.’ 

The man hesitated a moment, eyeing him curiously ; then 
he approached and putting his hand to his mouth whispered, 
‘They call this the forest of the White Doves,’ and again hastily 
left the room, 

The name seemed not altogether unfamiliar to Meadows, 
but for the moment he forgot with what it was connected. He 
walked round the room examining its few contents closely, then 
from the small window peered out in the direction of the 
village. ‘A lively hole—on my soul, a lively hole,’ he muttered, 
as he looked in vain for church, tavern, shop, and signs of life. 
That there was neither church nor chapel—no cross even— 
convinced him that he was among some dissenting community. 
Then he saw an unusual symbol over the entrance to one of 
the larger zzéas, and this brought to memory what he had heard 
of the ‘white doves,’ and a cold chill shook his limbs. He 
tried to persuade himself that he was among some other of 
the many dissenting sects, but with this new indication the 
fighting cock and other things about the room left no alterna- 
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tive—he was in the house of the dreaded and proscribed 
mutilators. His first impulse was to make his escape at once. 

Meadows knew where he was; knew, too, that the strict 
sect amongst whom he was neither drank nor smoked, held all 
goods in common, so were not to be tempted. When he 
remembered that alone he could not free the yacht, to attempt 
immediate flight was useless ; but his heart sank within him as 
he heard shuffling in the passage. Though an undersized man 
and no longer young, he was both alert and courageous ; 
assertive, and a free talker, he was yet shrewd, and now fear 
made him dissemble. He sat apparently at ease in the great 
chair, and threw open the door of the stove as the two men 
entered. 

Gleb Petrovich was tall, fat, and fair—but an older and 
stronger man than the other; his eyes habitually refused to 
meet the glance of the questioner, but, on occasion, could stare 
any one out of countenance. 

‘Health to you,’ he murmured as he crossed the room. 

‘Health to you, Gleb Petrovich. And how fares it with 
the community ?’ asked Meadows, stammering. 

‘I thank thee. We must not complain: only to-day we 
placed under the “great seal” two brothers from Novgorod ; 
others there will be shortly—many others, many.’ He paused 
an instant, then, for the first time looking directly into the 
eyes of Meadows, he added, ‘And you have come.’ 

Meadows shuddered. ‘I have come,’ he answered. 

‘Good. Very good!’ and Gleb sat down between Meadows 
and the window, and rubbed the palms of his hands together. 

Then followed a long silence interrupted only by the occa- 
sional and exasperating chuckles of Gleb, and the shuffling of 
the other who took care to keep between Meadows and the 
door. After a time he came across to Gleb and there was a 
whispered conversation of which Meadows, although he strained 
every nerve to hear, caught not a word. Gleb evidently noticed 
his uneasiness, and, when the other had left the room, he said 
in a confidential way ‘Philip Ivannovich has great zeal; were 
all of us as earnest as he is the “ white doves” would number 
a great multitude, for he is an able man; a very good man is 
Philip Ivannovich,’ and again he rubbed his hands gleefully 
and chuckled. 

‘Ah,’ sighed Meadows, who could scarcely control himself. 

Then again was a silence so great that one could hear the 
charred embers falling against each other in the stove, save 
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when Gleb broke in upon Meadow’s reverie with a chuckle, or 
Philip shuffled in, out, or about the room. Every moment 
Meadows expected the men to attack him, he scarcely dared to 
look about him, and he clenched his fists and fairly sprang out 
of his chair when Philip suddenly called aloud ‘ Ready !’ 

‘Tea,’ laconically observed Gleb, who regarded Meadows. 
anxiously. 

There was good white bread and fresh butter ; then Philip 
brought in the steaming samovar, and for himself produced a 
loaf of black bread. With a large knife he cut the hard 
glutinous mass with an ease and precision that frightened 
Meadows. He could scarcely swallow, but, knowing that to 
succeed when the opportunity came he must appear at ease 
now, he sipped a little of the tea and declared it excellent. 

‘ Kiakhta—the best,’ gulped Gleb, emptying his glass. 

Meadows felt that at all costs he must make himself sociable, 
so, a second sip of tea loosening his tongue, he said as blithely 
as he could, ‘I have not yet told you my name. It is Ivann 
Carlovich Liessev, and I come from England.’ 

‘An Englishman! That is good—it is very good,’ piped 
Gleb. ‘There are many races among the “white doves,” but: 
not, as yet, an Englishman. The brothers will be truly 
pleased. Do you hear, Philip Ivann’ich, this stranger comes 
from England !’ 

‘And what part of Russia may that be?’ innocently asked 
Philip, sipping his tea from the saucer, balanced on the tips of 
his fingers, in peasant fashion. 

Gleb Petrovich explained lengthily. Meadows studied the 
unholy couple meanwhile, and felt that his best chance was 
with Philip. To all Gleb’s harangue he simply remarked, 
‘ After all there is but one world—as there are but two peoples ; 
the “ white doves,” and others !’ 

Meadows was anxious to change the subject. ‘A fine bird,’ 
he remarked to Gleb, whose eyes turned towards the game 
cock. 

‘No better ever lived. Why, at Moscow, in the Great 
Riding School, before all Russia, he twice won every main— 
then I bought him ; gave twelve thousand roubles for dear old 
Kosma. He was no capon, I tell you!’ He got up and went 
over to the bird, and with his great fat forefinger stroked its 
hackles and started crooning like a Gaelic grandmother. 

Meadows had found his weak point and was ready to say that 
he took a great interest in cock-fighting, that it was the sport 
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which had brought him there, wishing to match a bird with any 
Gleb could produce. Then he remembered that he had wanted 
to say that he did not mean to join the brotherhood, when 
he told Gleb who he was, but could not. He thought it was 
lack of courage then, and determined to out with it now. But 
instinct, which rules when fear for a time displaces reason, 
luckily still prevented him speaking, and he was silent with 
increasing dread as Philip quickly removed the used samovar 
and plates. Meadows knew that soon something would be 
done. 

Nor was he mistaken. They eyed him suspiciously yet, 
but did not watch him so closely as before. Philip first took 
away the big knife—Meadows noticed that—and Gleb, though 
apparently lost in admiration. of the bird, let no movement 
escape his notice. 

With Meadows instinct became imperative. When Philip 
Ivannovich brought out from some hidden corner a small 
square block of wood to which a ball was attached with a 
short thong, though he knew nothing of the use to which it 
was to be put, he drew on his valenkas, and buttoned up his 
shoob. Soon Philip came in with his sheep-skin coat and felt 
over-shoes. Meadows at once determined to accompany him. 

‘How did you get here ?’ asked Gleb, still suspicious. 

‘With the wind and wings—as all doves should,’ he answered. 

‘Philip will apprise the brothers of your coming. You can 
stay here.’ 

‘I thank thee, Gleb Petrovich, but I will go with Philip 
Ivannovich all the same,’ said Meadows resolutely. 

Philip waited for the word he expected of Gleb, but the old 
man feared to give it. Then Philip took down a peasant’s axe, 
stuck it in his girdle, and taking the wooden clapper from the 
table led the way. He sprang the rattle at the door, and 
Meadows saw a face at the window of the nearest hut. Then 
the two trudged on up the village together, the rattle sounding 
loudly. 

Cautiously Meadows introduced the subject of his belongings 
on the ice-yacht. There were furs, comestibles and things ; 
they ought to be got to the village at once, as they were to be 
the property of all; perhaps Philip would like first choice, or 
how was the division made? By such talk the peasant’s 
cupidity was excited, but not sufficiently to take him from his 
immediate task, and already some of. the inmates of the nearest 
house were getting into their sheep-skin overcoats. Meadows 
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was becoming desperate; the man must be made to act at 
once. Meadows had noticed Philip’s inferiority to Gleb; 
although on equal terms he could not overcome the natural 
inclination of the Russian peasant to obey, now, by polite 
insistence and command, Meadows induced him to go towards 
the ‘sledge on wings.’ They were followed by two men at a 
considerable distance. Once alongside the sledge Philip was 
ready enough to do whatever he was ordered. He helped to 
lift the runner free of the snag; then pulled on the painter, 
with the intention of hauling the yacht nearer the village. 
Meanwhile Meadows got hold of the tiller to guide the sledge 
and contrived to secure the sheet. The rest was easy. As 
soon as the sledge was turned round the wind caught the sail 
and drove the yacht ahead; Meadows jumped in over the 
taffrail, and managed so to steer the yacht that it drifted on to 
Philip and capsized him into the net. Meadows shouted to 
him to keep quiet until he could get command of the yacht, 
and the man obeyed until they reached the open ice of the 
lake. Then Meadows, making believe that he would go about, 
persuaded him to lie in the stern-sheets and keep his head very 
low. No sooner was he in the right position than Meadows 
seized the axe, and with one blow cut the few remaining strands 
that held the net—Philip rolled out upon the ice. 

Soon Meadows crossed the outward track of the yacht, and 
in the sunlight had no difficulty in following the trail of the 
runners, so retraced his course. As night closed in he saw 
ahead of him a dark moving figure, and he made for it. 
Balchikov was very slowly and painfully marching homeward. 
He called upon Meadows to stop, but Meadows could not have 
done so had he wished. Instead he made for the nearest shore 
light he saw and ran the yacht full on to the wharf at Irenevka 
—where it was completely wrecked. Thrown into the sagg of 
the mainsail he managed to extricate himself from the tangle, 
and got back to St. Petersburg that night by the steam-tram. 

Some days later he saw Hartill, who told him that Balchikov 
was unable to give a clear account of the happenings of the 
voyage ; at which Meadows expressed no surprise. 

‘And Simson wants you to go yachting with him next 
Saturday.’ 

‘I can’t—I am going to the Circus,’ said Meadows. 

‘Ah! Then you have something to tell us ?’ 

But Meadows knew better. 
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June 2.—To watch the cricket match between our village 
and the team from X , an annual event of considerable 
local importance. Time was when I used to play for our 
side, but nowadays they either make the ball so ridiculously 


small or the wickets so absurdly wide, that there seems no 
demand for my services. I suppose that every one becomes 


laudator temporis acti se puero, as he grows too old or too lazy to 
indulge in the sports of his youth; but, truth to tell, country 
cricket has so altered in character of late years as no longer 
to have much charm for me. Purely vil/age cricket is fast 
becoming a thing of the past, and except in those favoured 
hamlets where the Parson, or the Squire, or his agent, keeps 


-up the now flagging interest in the game, it has ceased to be 


the universal pastime of the country. Nowadays the gilded 
youth of the labouring class spends its spare cash and leisure 
time in careering about the roads on cheap bicycles, ‘a nuisince 
to their betthers, a laughin’-shtock to their equils, an’ a curse to 
thimsilves.’ 

_ One of the chief factors in the decay of village cricket is 
the modern craving for display and luxury which is sapping 
the lower as steadily as the higher classes. Formerly any fairly 
level piece of turf was considered good enough for a pitch, a 
wooden bench and table for the scorers constituted the pavilion, 
and the nearest hedgerow was the dressing-room. Not that 
there was much necessity for this, except perhaps the Parson, 
and such Public School or University lads as lived in the 
neighbourhood, no one appeared in flannels, and when Bill or 
Tummas took the field he merely doffed his coat and waistcoat, 
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turned up the bottoms of his trousers, pulled his leather waist- 
strap a hole tighter, and was equipped for the fray. 

Now, however, it seems impossible for any self-respecting 
village club to exist without a carefully laid and rolled field, 
for admission to which a charge is made; a wooden shanty 
dignified by the name of pavilion is run up, whereby the club 
is usually landed in a slough of debt from which it has to be 
rescued by the donations of the charitable ; and the young 
men deem it incumbent on them to wear slop-made blazers 
and flannels. But in my humble opinion nothing tends so 
much to harm village cricket as the so-called ‘cup-competitions’ 
which have sprung up of late years. Some misguided philan- 
thropist, or more generally an aspirant for Parliamentary 
honours, is induced to offer a cup to be played for by clubs 
in a particular district, and forthwith an entire change comes 
over the cricket of the locality. The old ‘friendly’ matches 
between the villages and small towns degenerate into ‘ contests’ 
invariably, in my experience, conducted on the ‘ win, tie, or 
wrangle’ principle ; the small village clubs soon find them- 
selves outclassed and abandon cricket in disgust, until at last 
the game becomes confined to the more opulent towns of the 
district, which have larger grounds to practise on, and perhaps 
a third-rate professional to coach them. 

Now this may be a good method of occasionally ‘ spotting ’ 
a promising colt for the county eleven, but I do not believe it 
to be the best means of popularising cricket among the rising 
generation, who are, alas! only too prone to run after the 
strange gods of bicycling and (in the upper classes) of golf. 
To-day we won by nearly forty runs, a gratifying result, chiefly 
due, as is generally the case when he is able to play, to the 
hitting of Bill Smith, our local saddler. Bill is one of those 
fortunate individuals gifted by nature not only with extra- 
ordinary sympathy of eye and hand, but also with abnormal 
strength wherewith to utilise it to the best advantage. Un- 
fortunately the exigencies of business, a large and yearly 
increasing family, and a shrewish wife who looks but sourly 
on cricket as opposed to saddlery, all too frequently prevent its 
display. Although he has a very fair notion of defence, 
defiance is his strong point, and once ‘set,’ his swiping rivals 
that of ‘ Bun’ Thornton himself. Good ball, bad ball, straight 
ball, wide, yorker or long hop, he treats them all with equal 
contempt, and sends them flying over long-on’s head as fast 
as they are sent down to him. 
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Still there are times when even Homer nods, and not so 
very long ago Bill was twice bowled ‘first ball’ by a very 
small Eton boy, an occasion still referred to with bated breath 
in local cricket circles; and I do not remember to have ever 
seen anything finer than the dignified and incredulous air with 
which he surveyed, first his broken wicket, next his bat, then 
the pitch, and finally the diminutive bowler who had brought 
about his downfall. 

As is but too often the case in rustic matches, the usual 
bickering over a decision of an umpire occurred this afternoon: 
an event as lamentable as it is frequent and, needless to add, 
futile. How futile was beautifully demonstrated to me a great 
many years ago when I was a lad at a private tutor’s in York- 
shire. Our village was playing a team of miners from the West 
Riding, who were resolved to win, by fair means if possible, but 
by foul ones if necessary, and finding themselves outclassed they 
soon adopted the latter course. Their captain, a fiery-faced, 
bandy-legged little man, presently resorted to the simple and 
ingenious device of placing his crooked limbs together and 
standing in front of his wicket whenever he saw a straight ball 
coming. After this had happened once or twice the bowler 
naturally appealed, and the umpire, a burly, phlegmatic inn- 
keeper, very properly gave the man ‘out.’ The scene which 
followed was inimitable, and I shall never forget it. Advancing 
half-way down the pitch and glaring at the umpire as if he 
would eat him, the batsman shrieked, ‘Does thoo me-a-an to 
sa-a-y ar’m oot?’ ‘ Aye, ar doos,’ phlegmatically replied Boni- 
face. ‘Weel, then, ar sa-a-ys thet thoo’s nabbut a leear,’ 
retorted the ‘ Geordie,’ absolutely stamping with rage. 

‘Mebbe, ma la-a-d, mebbe,’ said the umpire, coolly striking 
a match on the seat of his trousers—a gest at once indicative 
of unconcern and contempt—‘but thoo’s gat to gan for arl 
that !’ 

June 10.—We have returned from spending a few days in 
London. On all sides, but especially by one’s tradesmen, one 
was assured it was a bad season, as indeed can only be expected ; 
there can be but little heart for gaiety when so many people 
are in mourning, or almost more terrible, in hourly dread of 
being so. Still none the less the streets appeared to me to be 
as crowded as they ever are in June ; there was the usual block 
of carriages in Piccadilly and Bond Street, and wishing to dine 
one night at a restaurant now much in vogue, Belinda and I 
were informed that every table had been engaged by four 
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o'clock in the afternoon. Perhaps one did not see quite so 
many immaculately dressed young gentlemen in the streets as 
usual, but this in atime of national peril is only what one would 
wish and expect. Still it is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good, and meeting my old friend General Gruncher, he informed 
me it was the best season /e had known for years. ‘All the 
young men are in Africa,’ said the veteran in a voice hoarse 
with the fatigues of many—gastronomical—engagements, ‘and 
we old fellows are getting a look in. I assure you, my boy, I 
am becoming positively répandu, and I believe I could dine out 
eight nights a week if it were possible.’ 

Of all the many changes that have come over London 
society in my recollection, nothing is more striking to the occa- 
sional visitor to the metropolis, such as I have become, than the 
present passion for rus in urbe. Formerly, when people came 
to London for the season, they repudiated the country for the 
time being, and appeared only anxious to sever all connection 
with it. But now their chief aim seems to be to shake the dust 
of London off their feet on every possible opportunity, as 
though no self-respecting person could possibly spend seven 
consecutive days there without change. ‘Week-end’ country 
house-parties, bicycling-parties, boating-parties—though these 
do not seem so popular as formerly—golf, racing ; in fine, any 
and every form of outdoor amusement has become the fashion 
of the London season, and I am bound to confess that of all 
society’s many crazes that I can remember this seems to me 
the most praiseworthy. 

But with it has arisen a carelessness of dress rather grievous 
to my old-fashioned notions. When I was a lad, no self- 
respecting young man would have dared to walk about London 
in a Panama hat, a suit of flannels, and brown shoes as they do 
nowadays ; and strolling into the Park one morning to smoke 
my after-breakfast cigar at the now fashionable hour of 10 A.M., 
I noticed that the same négligé style of costume was affected 
for riding. 

I wonder what sum would have tempted a dandy, in the 
days of my youth, to ride in the Park on a hog-maned, docked- 
tailed 14.2 pony, dressed in a tweed shooting-coat, no waist- 
coat, and polo breeches and boots? I do not think he would 
have been fortunate enough, like the youth I noticed that 
morning, to find a beautiful young lady to ride and talk with ; 
though here again, a quarter of a century ago, the said young 
lady’s mamma would not have appeared in the Row in a brown 
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holland coat, a linen shirt, a straw hat with a Zingari ribbon 
round it, and a short hunting skirt. 

Another thing which invariably astonishes my bucolic mind 
whenever I visit London is the extraordinary way in which the 
present generation of coachmen sit on their boxes and drive, 
until I am forced to the belief that the craze for rusticity has 
led to the importation of that anomalous being, the groom- 
gardener, a type of domestic hitherto confined to country par- 
sonages. No doubt, thanks to the spread of wealth in the 
country, many people now keep carriages and horses who 
would not have done so in former years, and who, not having 
been educated up to the little niceties of stable deportment, 
know little and care less for such matters ; but to see a coach- 
man, as I saw many a one last week, with his body bent 
forward and his legs doubled under him like a clerk at a high 
desk, his elbows up to his ears, both hands clutching the reins, 
and, to crown all, his whip stuck in its bucket, with a long lash 
of red whipcord streaming on the breeze, is not conducive to 
respect for the owner of the equipage he is driving. Of them 
it may truly be said : 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oorsell’ as ithers see us. 


june 18.—Northward Ho! to stay with friends for the 
Royal Agricultural Show at York, a town I always visit with 
delight, and which always seems to me the very type of what 
the chief town of the broad-acred county should be, for, despite 
its hoary antiquity, its venerable Minster, and its quaint old- 
world streets, it possesses none the less a certain keen and wide- 
awake air exceedingly characteristic of Yorkshire ; just as the 
soberness of its ecclesiastical element is leavened by the pre- 
sence of the bold dragoon or dashing hussar. It is some 
years since I have been to a ‘Royal’ show; but it always 
appears to present exactly the same features, no matter in 
what part of England it is held: the same brobdingnagian cart- 
horses and overfed cattle, the same lethargic pigs and panting 
sheep. These latter, especially the curious mountain breeds, 
are always a source of interest to me. There was one enormous 
shaggy brute called a Lonk, only found, I believe, in North-west 
Yorkshire, which quite fascinated me. I should not think, from 
its appearance, that the Lonk furnishes the most succulent form 
of mutton for the table, but I can imagine that in its native 
wilds it could easily be converted into a most excellent beast of 
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the chase, and afford admirable sport for the rifle. If it were 
only found in Siberia, or the Himalayas, instead of on the York- 
shire fells, I am positive that Ovis Lonki heads would become 
one of the most cherished of big-game trophies. 

Close by were some interesting little sheep from Cumber- 
land, the Herdwicks, the original stock of which, tradition goes, 
came from one of the ships of the Spanish Armada that was 
cast away in the Solway Firth. I wonder if the story is true, 
or if there are any sheep like them in Spain at the present day ? 
But I cannot help thinking that, by the time an unwieldy 
galleon had blundered from Cadiz round England and Scotland 
as far as the Cumbrian coast, there would not have been many 
live sheep left on board. 

Neither sheep nor cattle seemed to have many admirers at 
York : as soon as the Yorkshiremen had paid their shilling and 
entered the ground they went straight to the horses and stayed 
there. It was certainly a marvellous sight to see them standing 
patiently for hours, six deep round the show-rings, absolutely 
absorbed in the judging, and criticising every animal that 
entered the arena. Hunters were, of course, the great attrac- 
tion, but hackneys only a little less so. Of a truth there is no 
part of England where horses are so beloved as in Yorkshire. 

That poverty brings strange bed-fellows has long been an 
axiom, but it has been left for agriculture to supply the most 
extraordinary combination of sleeping partners that has ever 
come under my notice. Chancing to meet my old friend R., 
a Scotchman much devoted to farming, and learning that he 
was exhibiting a Galloway bull, I accompanied him to view the 
animal, which we found in charge of his head cattleman, a grey- 
headed old gentleman from Ayrshire. Having duly admired 
the bull, I asked its attendant if he was enjoying his visit to 
England. He answered that he liked the show ‘ weel aneuch,’ 
but that he ‘could’nae thole’ (put up with) the sleeping accom- 
modation provided for him, and which, it appeared, he absolutely 
declined to make use of. ‘But you must sleep somewhere,’ 
said his master ; ‘ where did you sleep last night ?’ 

‘Wi’ the bull!’ replied the man in the most matter-of-fact 
tone. (This is an absolute fact.) 

June 23.—I was taken by the M.s, with whom we are staying, 
to a garden-party, where I played croquet. The revival of this 
game, for which I have always had rather a sneaking affection, 
is positively extraordinary; twenty years ago it seemed as 
though lawn tennis had killed it for ever ; its name was never 
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mentioned ; I almost doubt whether such a thing as a mallet. 
were procurable in London, even at the ‘ Stores,’ and if it were, 
I am sure it was never asked for. Now it has sprung to life 
again, and, as far as I can see, has completely turned the tables 
on its quondam rival. This, I fancy, is attributable to two 
causes : first, the influence of lovely woman, who has realised 
that it affords more opportunity, not perhaps for display of 
her charms, but for that quieter and more dangerous intercourse 
between the sexes denied by the more violent game; and 
secondly, to the abnormal pitch of scientific excellence to which 
lawn tennis had become elevated. The smashing style of service 
introduced some years ago in conjunction with volleying at the 
net, effective and necessary as it may have been for tournament 
play, was not conducive to quiet enjoyment of what was after 
all a mere country-house pastime ; the majority of players had 
neither time nor opportunity to acquire the standard of excel- 
lence demanded by the new methods ; the younger generation 
became bitten by the craze for golf, until finally lawn tennis 
has been abandoned to the comparatively small body of 
enthusiasts who travel from tournament to tournament in 
pursuit of fame and—prizes. It is a great pity, for it is an 
admirable game. Nor are signs wanting that croquet is doomed 
to the same fate. This, as | remember it in my boyhood, was 
a free-and-easy sort of amusement, played on large grounds 
with wide hoops. I can see now the large quartered hoop 
with a bell dangling from it, that used to stand in the middle 
of the ground, and to the best of my recollection, though in this 
I am probably wrong, there was no tiresome boundary to inter- 
fere with a free and dashing style of play. Indeed, one’s chief 
pleasure was to ‘tight croquet’ an adversary, placing your foot 
on your own ball and sending his away into the farthest clump 
of rhododendrons or bed of geraniums. Now this is all quite 
abolished ; the ground is restricted and cramped by a boundary 
which baulks all one’s finest display of muscle ; the hoops are 
high, narrow things, through which a rat could scarce pass 
with comfort, and the whole game is becoming ultra-scientific. 
Perhaps I write a little feelingly, and indeed | did not dis- 
tinguish myself this afternoon, returning home a good deal 
chastened in spirit by the evident contempt with which the 
charming young lady, who was my partner, regarded my 
clumsy efforts to get through those abominable tight hoops. 
June 27.—To Newcastle races, my kind host having insisted 
that I should prolong my visit to see the race for the Northumber- 
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land Plate, which I had not done for twenty years, not indeed 
since it was run on the old Town Moor of Newcastle. Even 
at this lapse of time I can still remember that, young man as I 
was then, I thought I had never seen so beastly, nor so uncouth, 
arace meeting. Itseemed a mere saturnalia of drunken pitmen, 
combined with bad racing and miserable cramped accommoda- 
tion for better-class race-goers. Now the races have been 
transferred to Gosforth Park, some few miles from Newcastle, 
and I can honestly say that I have never seen a more beautiful 
racecourse nor a better managed meeting. From the lodge 
gates of the park we drove for nearly a mile along a fine avenue 
resplendent with great masses of brilliant rhododendrons to the 
fine old country house that has been converted into the club 
stand, and which looks out over a beautifully timbered park 
that, but for the smoking chimneys of a distant co!4ery, might 
be in Kent or Surrey. A smooth green lawn, radiant with 
more rhododendrons, slopes down to the rails of the course, 
which seemed to my inexpert eye as good as anything outside 
Newmarket can well be, while the adjoining paddock and the 
accommodation for what is called, ] believe, the ‘ outside’ public, 
was on the same scale of magnificence. I am not a persistent 
follower of the sport of kings; far from it; and I have, moreover, 
arrived at a time of life when, if I do go racing, I like to do so 
with a certain degree of comfort; but I can truthfully assert 
that I have never done so more agreeably than to-day. 

I think that what delighted me most was the club stand, 
which internally is very little altered from the fine old manor- 
house it must formerly have been—even an antiquated billiard- 
table had not been removed from one of the antechambers— 
and when not watching the racing or the horses in the paddock 
one can sit quietly on a sofa in a great cool room, and talk, or 
listen to the band on the lawn, entirely at one’s ease. None 
the less, it was sad to reflect how such a beautiful old place 
had fallen from its high estate; and, as we drove away after 
the races through the roaring crowds, I could not help thinking 
that if one of its former owners, perhaps the very founder of 
the family to which it originally belonged, and who had 
probably thought, in his blindness, that he was leaving a 
goodly heritage to his descendants for all time, could see it 
under its present conditions, how bitterly he would re-echo the 
words of the preacher, ‘Surely this also is vanity and vexation 
of spirit.’ 

There is something about the great industrial parts of 
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the ‘Stone-ribbed North’ that to me is at once fascinating 
and yet repellent. This evening, as we steamed away from . 
reeking Newcastle across the soaring High Level Bridge that 
spans the inky Tyne—by the way, I wonder how many South- 
country people know that, filthy sewer as it appears here, in 
its higher reaches it is one of the most beautiful and prolific 
salmon rivers in Great Britain—past miles of sidings crowded 
with endless trucks of coal; past rows and rows of mean 
streets all exactly alike and all equally hideous; past tall 
chimneys that belched forth smoke and short ones that vomited 
flame ; past huge metal-roofed sheds ringing with the clank of 
iron and the whirr of machinery, and bright with the glow of 
furnaces where gangs of grimy workmen grappled with great 
masses of molten steel, one became impressed and awed by the 
evidence of wealth and power, and thriving, throbbing industry, 
and felt that it might have been better had one been called on 
to live among such surroundings, and bear one’s part in the 
fierce battle of trade that ceases neither by night nor day. 

But as we left the town behind and emerged into the smoke- 
laden country around it, there came a revulsion of feeling. 
The sight of what by nature must once have been a beautiful 
district, now marred and scarred by the hand of man ; of grand 
old churches and great country houses cheek by jowl with 
gaunt smoking collieries and their attendant squalid pit villages ; 
of stunted trees and foul polluted streams, of the whole face of 
nature starved, and pinched, and poisoned with noxious fumes, 
brought with it an intense, if selfish, sense of relief that one’s 
lot was cast in ‘a greener, cleaner, land,’ where coal-pits are 
not, and where man extracts his livelihood from the bosom, and 
not the bowels, of the earth. 

June 30.—Coming through the village this afternoon I met 
old James, and stopped to ask after his wife, who has long been 
ailing. On the strength, I suppose, of having once heen a 
butler, James delights in long words and high-sounding phrases, 
an idiosyncrasy which occasionally leads him to employ some 
very curious metaphors. Thus, when his cow presented him 
with twins, he unfairly described her as ‘ profligate,’ and when 
Belinda tumbled off her bicycle, he presumed she had lost her 
‘equibilium.’ To-day, in answer to my inquiry after Mrs. 
James’ health, he replied with dignity, ‘Thank you, sir, she 
ebbs and flows. I never knew a woman who ebbed and flew so 
much, in all my life.’ 
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BY ISABEL MARKS 


CYCLING in the Alps is a form of touring which, like many 
another obscure quantity, only requires knowing to be appre- 
ciated. Arduous it is to push the machine up thousands of 
feet in scorching sun whose fierce rays are reflected from bare 
walls of stone. Yet more arduous the ascent when icy mists 
float in mid air, clothing lofty peaks in fleecy white shapeless 
garments, whence issue threateningly the noisy clamour of the 
rushing torrents. Then to the shrinking touch of the fingers 
the handle-bar strikes cold as coldest ice, to the bewildered 
senses the dim darkly frowning mountain peaks suggest 
destruction. But the summit reached, how quickly the scene 
changes! The hidden walls of snow lying banked up on 
either side of the narrow way gradually take shape, the tender 
blue of an Alpine sky shows through the swirling fleece, 
diminishing and fading fast beneath the persuasive touch of the 
all-conquering sun. As one coasts downwards brighter and 
ever brighter grows the scene until far below, engemmed in 
green valley and mountain-encircled, suddenly gleams forth the 
rich. green of some tranquil Engadine lake, transcendently 
beautiful and absolutely unique. 

Yet other lovely sights reward the cyclist who has taken 
the unresisting bicycle for miles up gradients varying from 
20oft. to over 5ooft.a mile. Who that has reached the top- 
most point of some lofty pass, the Stelvio for example, the 
highest carriage road in Europe, can ever forget the beauties 
then laid bare to admiring eyes? Ranging dim into the distance, 
far as eye can see, outlined in minutest detail, peak beyond 
peak, clad in glistening mantle of unsullied snow rear serrated 
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heights in the clear mountain air. Snow-fields undefiled by 
mortal footsteps lie around, snow-covered paths invite to the 
pursuit of edelweiss and the unknown, whilst the invigorating 
atmosphere causes the burden of the years to drop even as a 
cast-off garment from the world-scarred man and woman. To 
surprise such scenes is the adequate reward for hour-long, hard, 
unremitting muscular exercise, and I think that to all of us who 
have felt this pleasure the memory will remain for ever green. 
But these experiences come seldom if ever to toilers in 
crowded cities, who possess neither the money, the skill nor the 
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endurance required by the mountaineer, nor the leisure demanded 
of the pedestrian, who, forsaking the beaten track, follows the 
dictates of his own sweet will, guided and supplemented by the 
experience of others. It is the cyclist who enjoys the happy 
mean, who, when passing through beautiful country where 
railways are not and the steamer is unknown, can see more in a 
fortnight than the ordinary traveller in a month, provided the 
labour of pushing the machine up toilsome ascents be not 
shirked nor be lacking the steadiness of head required to 
negotiate descents conspicuous for precipitously straight stretches 
and acute-angled turns. He, although much speedier than the 
pedestrian, yet like him, escapes many of the ills to which peri- 
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patetic flesh is heir : tedious days spent amidst the self-created 
dust of a lumbering diligence, with its ear-distressing and brain- 
disturbing peal of bells and its unsympathetic enforced company. 
Absence of stated hours for departure or arrival, freedom of 
routes, are amongst the benefits experienced ; and, within the — 
limitations of the highway, his wanderings are absolutely un- 
trammelled. 

The first stage in the proceedings of the intending tourist 
should be the compiling of a route which, although taking 
advantage of the finest scenery to be encountered within a given 
radius, should also pay due heed to the facilities offered by the 
steepness or otherwise of the gradients to be encountered on 
the upward way ; for all passes are more difficult to ascend on 
one side than they are on the other. The daily mileage must 
perforce shrink to very modest dimensions when the scaling of 
mountain passes is the objective of one’s desire, and allowance 
must be made for the obstacles of muddy, greasy roads caused 
by wet weather or of dust by very dry. Extremes of either 
degree are equally obnoxious, for if highways of feather-bed 
consistency are not conducive to progress, neither is a deep 
layer of dust, treacherously covering a loose surface of well- 
defined ruts, thickly sprinkled over with a generous deposit of 
flint stones, exactly calculated to arouse joyous feelings -when 
rounding narrow acute angled corners practically unprotected. 
An attentive study of a good cycling map and of the Cycling 
Tourists’ Club Swiss Road Book form a good foundation upon 
which to raise the superstructure of personal experience. Road 
surfaces vary greatly from year to year, and implicit trust cannot 
therefore be placed in any published report upon this important 
point. It is also wiser to supplement one’s trust in Providence 
by a careful overhauling of one’s machine, and by a still more 
careful attention to the providing of adequate brake-power. 

The trip of which I propose to speak was undertaken by a 
small party of three, of whom I was one. The only male indi- 
vidual, well known in journalistic and other circles, had cycled 
in Switzerland many a time and oft. He has an extensive 
acquaintance with its roads, and mapped out a comprehensive 
round to fill up the fourteen days which was, unfortunately, all 
the time we could spare for the tour. Within that compara- 
tively short period eight passes were to be negotiated. These 
included the Stelvio, go55ft.; Furka, 7990ft.; Bernina, 7575ft.; 
Albula, 7595ft.; Julier, 750o0ft.; Grimsel, 7103ft.; Oberalp, 
6710ft.; and the Schyn ; and this programme was duly carried 
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out in bad or good weather without a break in the continuity. 
We were on the road every day and all day save on one particu- 
lar occasion, when the stifling heat of an Italian valley induced 
our conductor to concede the grace of an afternoon’s halt at 
charming Le Presse, near Poschiavo, where we lodged for the 
night. Neither of us weaker vessels had done any previous 
mountaineering awheel, which fact may perhaps be an incentive 
for the cult in those who might otherwise be deterred from its 
“delights by the fear of inexperience in this direction. The 
machines selected would not perhaps be universally considered 
the most suitable for the occasion. Our guide rode with his 
wife on a tandem, and I was content with a free-wheel. To 
the best of my belief, neither type had before wrestled with the 
difficulties of Alpine descents. ‘Indeed, an expert in the matter 
openly declared that for a long-wheel base machine like a 
tandem the difficulties involved in turning round the acute right- 
and left-angled curves of precipitous passes were insurmount- 
able, and to many the inability to back-pedal when speed must 
be slackened, inherent in the constitution of a free-wheel, fitted 
with a foot-brake, would seem to present added difficulties to a 
never altogether easy task. However, we went, we rode, we 
conquered, and I hope our wheel-tracks will be but the fore- 
runners of numerous others. With brakes we were well pro- 
vided. My friends’ tandem possessed a Bowden on the rear, 
and a Linley on the front, wheel, both operating on the rim, be 
it noted. It was a wonderful and fearful sight to see the skilful 
crew running fearlessly to the edges of precipices as if anxious to 
plunge headlong into the depths below, then peacefully turning 
when within a few inches of apparent destruction, and gracefully 
sliding round a curve in the opposite direction. Without effec- 
tive controlling power such riding is both dangerous and fool- 
hardy in the extreme ; with it effort is economised and safety 
secured. My own free-wheel had been my favourite mount 
for many months, its rigidity and instant obedience being 
unceasing source of delight. Unscathed it passed in the course 
of our travels through many an ordeal perilous to wheeling 
welfare, and still bears its owner constant and faithful company. 
Upon the efficiency of the brakeing power provided depended 
my very existence, for of any other means of retarding progress 
there were none, the mud-guard preventing the application for 
that purpose of the foot upon the tyre of the front wheel. But 
in the company of my free wheel | put my trust, nor was that trust 
belied. Like my two friends, I carried a couple of rim-brakes ; 
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but one was generally sufficient, and the hand-brake was hardly 
ever used, the back-pedalling brake being very powerful and 
equal to all emergencies. It is operated by either foot at a 
fixed point, and can be applied with a degree of nicety difficult 
to appreciate unless tested. 

The first experience of coasting down an Alpine pass is apt 
to be thrilling, the road is so narrow, the curves so abrupt, the 
precipice so perilously near, the edge so unprotected. While 
rounding a corner the machine gives a little shiver as it stops 


OBERALP. THE DESCENT INTO ANDERMATT 


for the fraction of a second to point its front wheel towards the 
wall of rock that bounds the inner side of the zigzag, the back 
wheel steadies itself preparatory to sliding after its fellow, 
which, turning, flashes its spokes at its partner and boldly 
plunges into the sweep of the next curve. Then does the 
brake gently relax its embrace of the rim, over comes the 
machine, down goes the foot, machine, rider, bag and baggage 
once again run gently into the jaws of destruction to emerge 
again unscathed to repeat the former manoeuvre. There is little 
time to admire the view, to revel in the life-giving air, to listen 
to the noise of the waters as they thunder down the mountain- 
side, to enjoy the occasional straight stretch intervening between 
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the zigzags ; brain and muscle are alike absorbed in the work of 
the descent. But anon, trained by experience, the physical 
powers feel equal to the task, and the eye scans unconcerned 
the silvery course of the river as it dashes thundering far below 
over its stony bed, the sheer wall of rock out of which the 
road is cut, the cattle browsing beneath amidst the flowery 
luxuriance of the lower slopes, the toy cottages scattered 
around in every sheltered nook. The steepness and length of 
the descents vary greatly, the Stelvio taking precedence. Upon 
this pass some disagreeable avalanche galleries are to be 
encountered, pitchy dark, shiny as any London street enveloped 
in damp November fog, with the moisture trickling through the 
thick walls from the dashing torrents without, rushing headlong 
down the cliff side to swell the-river brawling hundreds of feet 
below. Disagreeable in the extreme, like so many other of the 
necessaries of life, these galleries, again meeting the resemblance, 
have their good points, for without their timely shelter the 
passage would be blocked every year for a much longer period 
than it is now, not to mention that they occasionally afforded 
an excellent opportunity of relieving the strain caused by 
continuous brakeing over stony, loose and rutty roads, a dismount 
being occasionally inevitable. 

The first ascent is not so epoch-making. One starts gaily, 
right hand on saddle, left on handle-bar. There is plenty of 
time in which to pay homage to the manifold charms of the 
scenery ‘as the upward way is slowly climbed, the machine 
lightly obeys the guiding touch, the air is fresh, for the sun is 
not yet high in the heavens. As one winds round the base of 
the mountain, ever gradually mounting higher and yet higher, 
the gradients become steeper and still more steep, the con- 
strained position in which one walks begins to tell upon un- 
trained muscles, the breath becomes short, the cheeks flushed. 
As the day advances, should the pass lie on the exposed side, 
which was usually our case, the sun beats pitilessly on rugged 
crag and perspiring traveller, on glowing landscape, on distant 
snow-clad peak. Every breath of moist coolness is rapidly 
absorbed by the scorching rays, the zigzags appear interminable, 
winding round the shoulder of the hill in a ceaseless dim white 
line. With burning face and parched mouth one pays tribute 
to every passing stream hastening down from the snow-fields to 
its bourne in the valley. Round and round curves the road, 
running water disappears, giving way to mounds of snow 
into which it is delightful to plunge hot hands, with which 
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it is sweet to moisten the parched tongue. Mechanically one 
pushes, listlessly drawing fatigued feet along the stony way. 
When endurance is all but exhausted one suddenly notices the 
cessation of the irritating white line erstwhile seemingly so end- 
less. Then hope revives, for the summit is near, the toil nearly . 
ended. Yet a little more pushing, yet a little more labour, and 
one’s end is gained : it is now a downward spreading white line 
that one joyfully descries meandering like some gigantic serpent 
across the hillside, and the ascent of one’s first pass is an accom- 


plished fact. Fatiguing though this mode of progression may 
be, a few days’ training effects marvels in the capacity for 
withstanding the effort involved, and so purely bracing is the 
mountain air that one arises from one’s couch refreshed and 
ready for renewed work. 

Our route took us through country both beautiful and out 
of the beaten track. After training up to Davos Platz, our 
starting-point, in the, I believe, highest mountain railway exist- 
ing, we saw the railway no more until, more than half our 
journey done, we reached Tusis, whence we incontinently fled 
from the shriek of the whistle, the jar and discord of modern 
traffic to peaceful regions where the sweet-voiced cow-bells and 
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the occasional rumble of four-wheeled traffic were the only 
sounds that entered into rivalry with the falling waters and the 
soughing of the wind. Nor did we again see the useful but 
homely train until Meiringen, our terminal, was reached, although 
we came into touch with ‘ Puffing Billy’ at Andermatt. Thus 
a touch of old-time quaintness added a charm to the scenery 
through which we passed, and the lumbering diligence, pic- 
turesque but unpleasant, recalled the bygone days of the last 
generation when the Grand Tour was undertaken in this leisurely 
fashion. The Julier was the first pass to be attacked. Through 


REALP, AT THE FOOT OF THE FURKA PASS 


the Landwasser Road we went, passing through Wiesen (472oft.) 
to Tiefenkasten (2790ft.), whence to the summit (7500ft.) is a 
distance of 21 miles, some of which is rideable, some not. 
From the latter place we began that pushing which was to be 
so familiar a feature of our future proceedings. Three miles 
of this method of progression brought us to the Oberhalbstein, 
a green and pleasant valley through whose hamlets and pastures 
one rides to Tinzen (4070ft.) ; thence, through rocky ravines, 
past beautiful waterfalls, the machines must be pushed to 
Roffna (476oft.), then again ridden to Mihlen (4793ft.) Here 
Shanks his mare comes into requisition until the subjugation of 
the Julier is attained, for from Mihlen to Stalla there is an 
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average rise of 206ft.a mile, and the last four miles ascend at 
the rate of 418ft.a mile. The descent to Silvaplana (595 8ft.) 
amply repays the toil through the bleak and barren scenery of 
the upper part of the pass. The road surface is very good, and 
a most exquisite view of the Upper Engadine bursts suddenly 
upon delighted eyes, Silvaplana, within the shadow of towering 
snow-peaks, lapped by the tranquil waters of its green lakes, 
quaint with balconied windows and gabled roofs, lying beneath 
the lower tree-covered slopes and beckoning invitingly to repose. 

Then to the Stelvio we took our way, enjoying a pleasant 
ride through the practically level and good roads of the Upper 
Engadine, rich in lake and snowy mountain, through the 
lovely gorges of the Lower to Martinsbruck, where one quits 
Switzerland to enter the Austrian Tyrol, and to be confronted 
by a modest little climb of 11o0oft. in four miles over a 
beautifully wooded hill rising abruptly from the valley. Then 
follows a glorious coast down from Nauders into Mals, a most 
quaintly attractive town, worthy of a prolonged investigation, 
the downward trend continuing to Neu Sponding, and a straight 
road to Prad (2940ft.) at the foot of the Stelvio, the summit 
(go055ft.) being eight miles distant. The ascent is much shorter 
from the Austrian than from the Italian side, and as the former 
authorities prohibit riding for some considerable distance, the 
cyclist will, if he be considerate to the various items constitut- 
ing his entity, attack the difficulties of the way from Prad, thus 
leaving himself the option of coasting thirty-seven miles to 
Tirano (1475 ft.). From Prad to Franzenhéhe the road is 
excellent and the scenery beautiful. A mountain torrent brawls 
along a rocky bed, closely accompanying the traveller on the 
first stages of his upward climb, and trees cluster thickly on 
hill and road. Even as the beauty so does the toil of the 
ascent immediately begin. To Gomagoi (4205ft.), the first 
halting-place, there is an average rise of 294ft. a mile, and the 
erstwhile neighbourly water is soon left deep down in the bed 
of the ravine, through which winds the route and up which 
toil perspiring man and the four-footed beast drawing heavy 
diligence or select carriage. Until Trafoi (508oft.) there is but 
little riding ; after arriving at that place none until the start of 
the descent, for from there to Franzenhoéhe (71 8oft.) the average 
gradient is 466ft. a mile, from Franzenhdhe to the summit 
374ft. Severe as the toil of pushing up such heights must 
necessarily be, yet is it amply repaid by the sublimity of the © 
scenery. At Trafoi the Ice Queen reigns supreme. Wrapped 
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in its mantle of snow, the giant Ortler towers high above the 
little village—well provided with hotels, by-the-by, some of 
them being particularly comfortable—the jagged ridges of the 
Madatsch glacier rise rugged and discoloured from amidst the 
unstained purity of its environment, whilst woods of pine-trees 
give an aromatic scent to the crisp clear air—a combination 
exhilarating and delicious, encountered in no other place during 
our wayfaring. Fain would we have lingered here, but inexor- 
able time drove us forth. Round innumerable horseshoe curves, 
past the zone of protecting trees, and into the full force of the 
burning sun; past mighty rocks dropping sheer to the river 
below the road, now profusely strewn with stones, sharp and 
pointed, clinging to the mountain-side, leads up and up until 
breath fails, and an enforced. halt enables us to enjoy the 
beauties of the valley and of the ever-widening circle of enclos- 
ing hills) Then on and on without a pause we wound to 
where on either hand banks of snow towered high above our 
heads, and the road was wet and shiny with the moisture of 
their decay. Yet still the zigzag mocked us with vistas of end- 
less curve, and the sun’s rays waxed ever hotter. But to all 
things mortal there comes an end. At last the thin white line 
takes an even course, a little hut is seen, a tall post announces 
that Italy is near ; we have reached our bourne, the Stelvio is 
subjugated. And well worthy of the toilsome climb are the 
ineffable loveliness, the exquisite serenity and peace of that 
snow-clad region. Never to my dying day shall I forget the 
beauty of that mountain land, the sublimity of its unapproachable 
heights, the intoxication of its life-giving atmosphere. 

Refreshed by a short rest, and invigorated by the pure air, 
the pedestrian disappeared, to be replaced by the cyclist, and the 
difficulties of the climb to those of the descent. The average 
gradient to Bormio (4370) is 585ft. a mile; the road is, therefore, 
precipitous in the extreme, and diversified by the covered 
avalanche galleries, which give variety to the going. As soon 
as custom stales the coast round the edge of the curve, with its 
bed of loose pebbles that cover the surface, and one becomes 
more used to the rolling of its constituent parts as the wheel 
slips amidst the débris, then the complexion of affairs alters. 
One has to accommodate oneself to the slippery, shiny mud 
deposited by the rushing streams without upon the enclosed 
floors of the galleries. However, from Bormio there is a 
‘ perfect coast of 25 miles to Tirano (1475ft.), with the moderate 
fall of rooft. a mile. Forgotten then are fatigue, heat, side- 
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slip, treacherous curve, as one glides through the pleasant land, 
past picturesque Italian towns, the cynosure of all eyes, 
enjoying in full measure the perfection of motion and the ever- 


ASCENDING THE FURKA PASS NEAR THE RHONE GLACIER 


varying panorama unfolded as one flies onward to the rhythm 
of the purring wheel. 

The Bernina had next to be compassed. From Tirano to 
the summit (7658) is a distance of 201 miles. The surface, 
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although varying, is on the whole good. The scenery contrasts 
strangely with that of the Stelvio, snow being almost absent, 
and luxuriant flowers growing all but to the summit. The 
rise begins at Madonna di Tirano, and continues, with vary- 
ing degree of severity, until the lake of Poschiavo is reached, 
when an ascent of 765o0ft. is accomplished in 11 miles. 
One can ride to S. Carlo (3590ft.), then the saddle must 
be forsaken. Amidst the scent of hay and the bright blossoms 
of innumerable flowers, La Rosa (6162ft.) is reached, fine 
glimpses of valley, wooded hills and distant snow-capped peaks 
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being obtained, whilst the road, being on the shady side of the 
mountain, deprives the climb of much of its terror. Gradually 
the flowers disappear, flocks of sheep browse upon the luxuriant 
grass, and anon a chorus of tinkling bells announces the advent 
of the milky mothers of the herd. Shepherds and road- 
menders breaking stones by the way look amazed at us women — 
as we pass, for the sight of women awheel in the Alps is a 
strange one. The 9} mile run down to Pontresina (5915ft., 
average gradient about 18oft. per mile) is most delightful, the 
road excellent, and the scenery lovely. 

The Albula offers again a perfect contrast to either the 
Bernina or the Stelvio. Starting from Ponté (5548ft.), near 
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Pontresina, it is bare, desolate, sun-exposed, with a gradient of 
about 4ooft.a mile. Trees soon disappear, to be replaced by 
extensive views of a fine series of peaked, snowy mountains, re- 
sembling somewhat the wonders of the Stelvio. A five-mile climb 
brought us to the top (7595ft.) and a most uninviting descent. 
Shorter, therefore more abrupt, curves than usual, constructed 
upon a bad surface, a narrow road, sharp turns, no protection 
from the dangers of a slip on the precipice side conspire to 
render this part of the journey toilsome and difficult in the 
highest degree ; jolted and shaken, brakeing became a penance. 
To Weissensten (666oft.) the gradient is 415{t. a mile, but both 
gradient and road surface improve lower down the slope, when 
woods, waterfalls and pleasant village atone for the desolate 
climb; so that the termination of the 19 mile descent at 
Tietenkasten is satisfactory enough. The Oberalp we reached 
vid the Schyn Pass, the Versamstrasse, the Vorder Rhein Valley, 
and Disentis (3773ft.). The ascent of the Oberalp (6710ft.) is 
of a somewhat uninteresting but pastoral character. Flowers 
grow very profusely along the meadow-bordered road, and the 
rye waves its nodding head in the breeze. One can ride as far 
as Rueras (4597ft.), but the push is somewhat trying in unclouded 
weather, the hill-side being fully exposed to the heat of the 
sun, The gradient of the last five miles averages 384ft. a mile. 
A good level piece of road runs along the summit, above a 
forbiddingly dark lake, leading to the descent into Andermatt 
(4738ft.), which would be an agreeable coast if the stones were 
not so unduly obtrusive. 

The Furka we reached by way of Hospenthal, noteworthy for 
the excellence of its road, and of Realp (5o6oft.), a pretty village 
at the foot of the pass, the highest Swiss diligence road. The 
ascent is about 84 miles, and the rise is one of 2930ft. The 
road possesses the peculiarity of being steepest at its lowest 
point, the gradient averaging 438ft. to Fuchsenegg (6595(ft.). 
Then riding becomes practicable until Tiefenbach (6790ft.), 
when a rise of 344ft. to the mile causes another spell of pushing. 
Waterfalls, the Siedeln glacier, snow-covered hills alternate in 
pleasing variety, but the descent offers yet more striking views, 
for the immense Rhone glacier borders the road in close 
proximity, whilst far below lies the placid valley with its 
winding river and toy hotel, and the spirals of the Grimsel 
opposite rise circlingly round its sombre slopes. The average 
fall is 344ft. a mile, but the coast was not at all enjoyable, for 
awkward stones were everywhere abundant. The Grimsel 
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(7103ft.) affords one a lovely coast over mostly excellent 
roads amid a variety of scenery difficult to surpass. From the 
desolate grandeur of the summit, with its rushing torrents, its 
black forbidding Todten See, one descends into a region of 
sparsely scattered trees, which anon grow apace and flourish 
exceedingly, until one is presently riding through scented forests, 
past the magnificent Handegg Falls into a region of hayfields 
and trim little villages. Then again into Nature’s bigger work- 
shop, through rocky gorges winding circuitously into Imhof, 
whence the traveller ascends the Kirchel into Meiringen. From 
the summit (7103ft.) to the Hospice (616o0ft.) the gradient is 
450ft., thence to Guttannen (348oft.) 333ft., and to Imhof 
26oft. The ascent from the Rhone valley averages 451ft. The 
hotels along this route are good. It is advisable to plan the 
ascents with a due regard to the demands of hunger, which 
plentiful muscular exercise is so apt to induce, and to arrange 
the mid-day halt within hail of one of the numerous hotels and 
inns erected for the benefit of the tourist ; and this, with care, can 
always be effected. - An early start is also to be recommended, 
for the heat is very trying in the middle of the day, and if possible 
the night’s resting-place should be reached by seven or earlier. 
The question of dress is one for personal choice, but woollen 
underwear is a necessity, and material capable of resisting the 
damping effect of mist or shower possesses distinct advantages. 
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FIELDING 


BY H. D. LEVESON-GOWER 


It is the fashion to write columns of praise about the successful 
batsman, in a lesser degree to eulogise a bowler who has per- 
formed some exceptional feat, but that most elegant, useful and 


all-essential department of cricket, fielding, is in nine accounts — 
out of ten practically ignored. The prevention of runs is as 
important as the making of them, and the question arises, In 
what way is it possible to induce boys at public schools, and 
also young men at our universities, to practise and improve 
this sadly neglected feature of the game ? 

This, I think, can only be done by impressing all young 
cricketers from the very first with the immense advantage a 
good fielding side has over another, taking them as equals in 
the other parts of the game. I would also make a special 
appeal to the press, as I am sure they can do a vast amount to 
encourage young fielders by bestowing a little more praise 
when it is due, and by writing somewhat more descriptively 
when a piece of brilliant fielding has either run out, or a fine 
catch has cut short the career of, some dangerous batsman. 
What do we generally see? ‘Mr, So-and-So was here run out, 
just as he appeared nicely set ;’ then a long description of what 
the gentleman in question had done up to the period of his 
dismissal, but scarcely a word will be written of the fieldsman, 
his quick movement to get to the ball, his clean pick up, 
lightning-like and correct return. I cannot help thinking if 
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these important points were a little more noticed by cricket 
reporters they would be doing much to strengthen fielding 
and to make men more keen in practising and working up this 
very beautiful art. 

In dealing with an article on fielding, I am writing on a 
subject which must have been thrashed threadbare by many 
cricket scribes; but I do wish to impress upon every reader, that 
more keenness, more study, and above all more practice in 
fielding is what is urgently required, and’I am certain that field- 
ing in general has much suffered in consequence of the almost 
total neglect of these three important points. It is not for a 
moment to be expected that every cricketer can become a 
brilliant field; in fact, there are so many essentials necessary 
for the qualification that you seldom see more than one in any 
county eleven, very often not even one; but I fancy that if 
the few suggestions made in this article were tried, every one 
could at least certainly become what would be called safe and 
efficient. 

Take, in the first place, practice. When do cricketers get 
this desideratum in catching or throwing? Certainly not in 
matches, as it is quite possible to play through a dozen without 
having a catch or a chance of arun out. It is perfectly true 
that at some few schools a certain amount of catching practice 
is the rule. This is so at Winchester and I believe at Harrow ; 
and when Mr. G. J. Mordaunt, one of the most brilliant ex- 
ponents of the art of fielding, was captain of the Wellington 
eleven, he was in the habit of making his men not only practise 
catching, but also throwing in a full pitch or a good length to 
a man at the wicket. , 

I do not think this ‘throwing in’ to the wicket keeper is 
either practised regularly or sufficiently, and how can it be 
expected, when the opportunity at last comes, that a throw will 
be correct or successful? In nine cases out of ten the ball 
goes wide to the wicket keeper, and the run out is lost. 
Speaking as a University man, I can say that practice in fielding, 
in the main, is entirely neglected at Oxford ; and I should think, 
without actual knowledge, that much the same thing exists at. 
Cambridge, though of course I may be mistaken in this. It 
seems a pity that the same principle adopted at some public 
schools, that of the eleven and those likely to gain a place 
in it having a quarter of an hour’s practice in catching and 
throwing in on non-match days, should not be carried out at 
the ’Varsities. 
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I can fancy it being asked, ‘How can you expect a wicket- 
keeper or any one else to stand at the wicket and let half a 
dozen hard chuckers throw at him? Would it not knock any 
man’s hands to pieces in an afternoon?’ The answer is, ‘It is 
not in the least necessary to have any one at the wicket; the 
fielder can practise throwing his length without it actually 
going into a man’s hands.’ My plan would be to have a man 
in the nets just to throw the balls all over the ground to the 
various fieldsmen and let them run sharp, pick it up, and dash 
it in as quickly as possible a good length at the wicket. I would 
strongly advise young cricketers, if they get the opportunity, to 
watch Mr. G. J. Mordaunt in the field. He runs as it were by 
the side of the ball till he can make certain of picking it up 
clean, then in the twinkling of an eye pivots round on his right 
leg, and, with one swing of his arm, in it goes into the wicket- 
keeper’s hands—no extra step or wave of the arm, just a 
planting of the left leg, and in the ball is flying. 

Mr. Mordaunt plays so seldom nowadays in first class 
cricket that the opportunity for the young cricketer to see him 
may not occur; but there was a chance last year, which I 
trust was not missed by aspiring fieldsmen, to watch and study 
the Australians, and, if this were done, much could be learned 
from them in that branch of the game. I cannot help saying 
here that the grandest day’s cricket, in every department of the 
game, I ever witnessed, was England v. Australia at the Oval 
last August. To see the pick of our men batting, and the 
glorious bowling and fielding of the Australians, was a treat of 
the first class. I only speak of the first day’s cricket, as I 
believe the standard of excellence fell off considerably during 
the two other days. To return to our subject. I would 
suggest that the fieldsman should watch most carefully the 
various batsmen as they come in, and as quickly as he can 
notice their style of play, and adapt himself to that particular 
style. By this I mean, do not stick in a place to which you 
feel sure, from the way the batsman is framing, he would 
never send a ball in a week, but just quietly shift yourself a 
bit. Of course if the bowler or the captain fix you up in one 
particular spot, there you must remain, right or wrong; but 
often by a little careful study or a word to the bowler such as 
‘Shall I get a little squarer ?’ or a little something else as the 
case may be, you are helping your captain more than you can 
imagine, and anyhow you are showing that you are keen and 
making a study of the game. Never get disheartened by 
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missing a catch: to miss is the lot of every cricketer. Do 
all you possibly can to get to a catch, and it will surprise you 
what you can get to if you will only keep on trying. Never 
mind the ball going for four ; what are four runs compared to 
a wicket ? 

Never throw hard at the wicket-keeper or the bowler unless 
it is necessary ; more particularly at the bowler, as he has no 
protection for his hands, and if his fingers are really hit hard it 
certainly must interfere with his bowling for an over or perhaps 
more. 

‘Backing up’ is another very important feature of good 
fielding. ‘Back up’ on every possible occasion; don’t wait 
because you think it is some one else’s business, or because you 
have read in a book that short leg should back up third man. 
When you do get the ball throw in at once, even if you throw 
wide ; it will often stop men running when the ball is hit to 
you if they see that you return quickly. 

With regard to catching, many people differ as to the right 
and wrong way. Ido not believe it is possible to lay down 
any hard and fast rules. Just as batsmen vary in the way 
they take up their stand before receiving the ball, so do 
fieldsmen catch with their hands in different positions. It is 
surely the best way to hold your hands for the catch as comes 
most natural to you, although the position may not be techni- 
cally correct according to the books. One rule, however, 
ought certainly to be observed, and that is not to grasp at the 
ball. Let it come into your hands as if you were expecting it ; 
the least attempt at resistance generally results in the catch 
being put on the floor. 

This is not the place to comment on the ‘ net system’ which 
has been tried at Lord’s this season, but one has heard as an 
argument against it that it will do away with ‘ good out-fielding,’ 
that the fieldsman will make no attempt to stop the ball unless 
it comes straight to him, but will wait till it reaches the net, then 
pick it up and throw it in. With this I cannot agree. The 
really good fieldsman will always go for the ball, endeavouring 
to save every run, whether there is a net or whether there is a 
boundary ; if he fails to do this he is not worth his place on 
the side. a 

On the other hand, there is a very general feeling that while 
the net was organised to handicap the batsmen, the running 
out will give the fieldsmen and bowlers such extra work ‘that 

they will be the chief sufferers after all. It is a little early yet 
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to foresee what the real effect of this on the game will be, but 
I feel sure that it is a step in the right direction and worthy of 
a good trial. One thing certain is that if more attention were 
given to fielding by county teams, universities, and public 
schools, the enormous scores of the present day would be very. 
materially lessened. The fielding of the Surrey eleven, for 
example, last year was certainly not what it ought to have been, 
considering how good an eleven it was in every other respect ; 
and bad would be a mild term to describe the fielding of the 
Harrow eleven at Lord’s last July. The Yorkshire team, on 
the contrary, showed what fine fielding does for a side, and 
they, I feel sure, have owed a great deal of their success during 
the last few years to their great ability in this department. 

One word more. Think what a help good fielding is to 
bowlers, who, nowadays, have to perform on plumb wickets 
and sometimes on a wicket that has been carefully concreted 
and cemented. A catch dropped or a run out missed on a 
wicket like this, not only disheartens the bowler, but more than 
likely has a very important bearing on the issue of the game. 
With a good fielding side the bowler need not always be trying 
to dow/ a man out, but, what I consider is likely to be much 
more effective on the present fast and true pitches, try bowling 
to get batsmen caught. This would be a fruitless endeavour if 
the bowler had no confidence in his field, hence this ought to 
be an incentive to every keen cricketer to do his best in this 
branch of the game. 
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A TALE OF THE INDIAN TURF 


BY GEORGE RAVEN DALE 


IT is currently reported that in buying a horse it is only wise 
to be exceedingly suspicious of everybody, even—or perhaps 
more especially—of one’s own flesh and blood. Why it is that 
having much to do with one of the noblest animals God has 
created should have a deleterious effect upon men’s minds and 
morals is not easy to understand ; but so it often is. And how- 
ever strongly this may apply to horse dealing, much more so 


does it to horse racing ; and what applies to horse racing would 
seem to extend its baneful influence, with doubled effect, to pony 
racing. 

This sweeping condemnation does not include those who for 
their own amusement occasionally run a pony or two at local 
meetings, or indeed those possessed of means who play the 
game to a larger extent. It is the man who looks to making a 
necessary income at the game who is in imminent danger. Under 
such circumstances there are only two things which can prevent 
disaster of one sort or another. Either the individual who gives 
free rein to his taste for racing must be possessed of a very long 
purse, and keep within it, or he must be a superlative judge of 
horseflesh. If he be neither of these, he either comes a 
‘ mucker,’ sends in his papers, and disappears, or, as an alterna- 
tive, becomes remarkably sharp. Of the two, becoming remark- 
ably sharp is often the more disastrous. 

At the time my story opens, James Longford was courting 
both catastrophes. His means, to begin with, were limited. 
His knowledge and judgment of horseflesh were about on a par 
with any ordinary subaltern’s. And, finally, he had been bitten 
with a more than ordinary taste for running his own ponies, 
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and standing to win or lose on their performances more money 
than he could readily pay. Small wonder then that Jimmy 
Longford, as his intimate friends called him, was pretty well on — 
his last legs. 

He was conning over the Pioneer, and happening to notice 
the prospectus of the Shartpore Spring Meeting, he turned his 
attention thereto. One race seemed particularly to strike him 
—the ‘Shartpore Pony Stakes,’ for all Arab and country-bred 
ponies, 13.3 and under. And then followed the conditions. 
He thought about the matter for some time, strolled out to the 
stables to have a look at his country-bred pony, Falstaff, and 
thought again. 

‘It might be done,’ he muttered, and walked off to talk 
matters over with Jones, 

‘I say, Jones,’ said he, as he entered the latter’s scantily fur- 
nished bungalow, ‘I’m going for the gloves.’ 

Jones looked up from the racing novel he was reading, 
yawned, and said, ‘Oh, it’s come to that, has it? Thought it 
would soon. Then he added, by way of an afterthought, 
‘What's it going to be in, and what’s going to do it ?’ 

‘ Falstaff. Shartpore Pony Stakes,’ Longford replied laconi- 
cally. . 

‘Seen the second entries ?’ 

‘Yes. Kamal, Bluerock, and Farthingale are the hottest of 
the lot so far. If Falstaff gets in decently he’s good enough for 
that crowd.’ 

‘Hum! Yes? What do you propose doing ?’ 

‘Enter one of my crocks together with Falstaff ; make it 
appear the latter has no chance ; buy him, or get him bought 
for me, in every lottery on the race; get all I can from the 
bookies and mop up as much of the totalisator as they’ll leave 
me. There! I’ve told you everything. Will you stand in and 
help me through thick and thin ?’ 

‘ Right !’ said Jones, and they parted. 

Falstaff was a totally unknown pony in the racing world 
whose merits had only been discovered by two people, namely, 
Longford and Jones. It was owing to no great acumen on the 
part of either that Longford had got hold of the pony at a 
ridiculously small price, and chance, pure and simple, had 
shown that he could gallop. The two were taking a quiet ride 
one day, Jones mounted on a more than useful Arab pony, 
when, having a nice easy stretch of country in front of them, 
they had set off at a good smart pace. Jones had been sur- 
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prised to find his companion’s country-bred travelling quite as 
fast as his own mount, and wanted to know more about it. So 
after going half a mile he had called out, ‘I’m going to leave 
you.’ But he didn’t; the country-bred had the legs of him. 
And seeing it was something really good, he had pulled up 
. immediately. He was not the fellow to see young Longford 
bucket an unconditioned pony to pieces. 

‘You'd better keep that dark,’ he had said. ‘ Put him in 
your trap to drive down to polo; but if you want to make a 
good thing out of it, which I rather think you may, don’t let it 
be known it can gallop—for gallop it can. The drive to the 
polo-ground is not enough to stiffen or cramp his action, and, 
seeing him in your cart, people will never dream of his being 
any good. We'll do all the training of the little beggar on the 
quiet, and some day may spring a fine mine.’ 

This had been done most carefully. Every opportunity 
had been taken to exhibit Falstaff in the guise of a trapper, 
though he rarely had to do more than a mile or so at the 
outside, and was always sent home at once. Meanwhile, 
nobody had any idea of the morning gallops with which he 
was indulged, and his training had progressed apace ; so much 
so, that the pony more than fulfilled the expectations Jones 
had formed of him. Longford’s ‘string,’ by which high- 
sounding’ title he was used to designate his four worthless 
crocks, which had cost him one way and another a very pretty 
penny, did their sorry performances in full public gaze; but 
Falstaff never appeared amongst them. Longford being in the 
Commissariat and Jones in the P.W.D., they had ample leisure 
to do any amount of quiet training in the early morning away 
from all observance. It’s a great thing to bave no morning 
parades to go to. 

Longford had the reputation of being an ass, which is most 
valuable, especially to a man who lives by his wits. The 
individual who can look a fool, and really be as sharp as a 
needle, has a very long pull over his fellow men; but the man 
who not only oks, but is universally thought a fool, is points 
ahead of anybody else in the great game of life. Under these 
circumstances, the appearance of the names of two of Longford’s 
crocks amongst the final entries for the Shartpore Pony Stakes 
was hailed with much hilarity at the station club. When asked 
what Falstaff was, he replied : 

‘It’s that pony I drive in my tum-tum,’ a remark which was 
greeted with shouts of laughter all round. 
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‘But what on earth makes you enter it at Shartpore ?’ 
inquired old Major Mangoe. 

‘Well, you know, I happened to gallop him against Fashion 
three days ago, and he left her behind.’ 

‘Might easily do that, I should think, and not be fast enough 


for a London growler. Take my advice, and go and scratch 
it, and the other crock too.’ 


‘No, I think I shall leave them in.’ 

‘Now, what on earth,’ said old Mangoe as soon as the 
boy had left, ‘makes the young fool do that ?’ 

‘I suppose,’ replied some one, ‘for the sake of seeing his 
name in print in connection with a big race, and also to have 
the pleasure of leading his pony out of the paddock at Shartpore.’ 

‘Expensive amusement that, I should think,’ grumbled the 
Major as he went away. 

Longford’s tactics at this period were changed, and Falstaff 
was sent to do a portion of his work in public. But that 
portion was so arranged as to give a very false impression to 
outside observers. For instance, everybody thought they knew 
what weight Falstaff was carrying when he ran his trial with 
St. Estephe, but they didn’t. They were exactly two stone out, 
and to cause this, Longford had lied about the matter freely. 

Ten days’ station leave gave Longford ample time to get to 
Shartpore a week before the race in which he was interested. 
Jones, in whose hands the pony was, followed him four days 
afterwards. The other entry, having gone lame, had been 
scratched. 

There was no doubt about it ; Jimmy Longford was in as 
perilous a position as he could be. If he did not manage to 
make a coup and reap, not a golden, but a heavy silver harvest 
of rupees, it would be all up with him, and probably he would 
be under the painful necessity of doing a bolt to get out of 
India in strict incognito. There is no need to follow his fortunes 
until he was ensconced in the room in which the lotteries were 
held the night before the race. 

He plunged pretty heavily on the first two, but on the 
whole he was lucky. Then came the first lottery on the Pony 
Stakes. The hundred tickets were worth a thousand rupees, 
and he took ten of them. When his pony was put up to 
auction he made no bid, but finally claimed half on its being 
knocked down to some person for the small sum of thirty 
rupees. In the second lottery he only took one ticket, and 
bought his pony in for twenty-five rupees. In the third lottery 
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they ran him up a bit more, and he finally had to pay fifty 
rupees for it. He felt he had done well. Falstaff was quite an 
unconsidered quantity, and he stood to win nearly five thousand 
' rupees at an outlay of very little over two hundred and fifty on 
the Pony Stakes alone: There seemed to be a strong disposi- 
tion in one part of the room to go for an unknown pony named 
Danseuse, but he didn’t take much account of it. 

Next morning Jones appeared with a very long face indeed. 

‘ Longford,’ he said ; ‘I’m afraid it’s a failure.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ said Jimmy, turning as white as a 
sheet. 

‘We have not reckoned properly with that pony of Mar- 
chant’s, Danseuse. It’s a dead certainty for it.’ 

‘How do you know? Be quick! For heaven’s sake tell 
me!’ 

‘Marchant’s pony was tried a week ago, giving Lammermuir 
eight pounds and a beating. It’s being kept pretty dark, and I 
only knew of it this morning. I believe Falstaff would have 
beaten all the others; but he can’t be zm” it with Danseuse. 
You might as well take him home.’ 

Longford turned on his heel and went away. Sick at heart 
and trembling, he sat in the quiet of his own room and tried to 
think out the situation. It was no good ; everything was abso- 
lutely black before him. Falstaff, good as he was, had no more 
chance of making a race of it with Lammermuir than flying. 
Where then would he be with that brute Danseuse? He 
would do anything to get that pony out of the race and leave 
the way clear for Falstaff. Anything! But then he would be 
found out, even if he should succeed. 

On the other hand, he was hopelessly ruined if he didn’t 
bring off his coup. No! There was nothing for it but to stick 
to his guns. What did it matter a few thousand rupees more 
when the crash came, as come it must? Accident might give 
him the race ; doing nothing meant absolute ruin. Let acci- 
dent or knavery but befriend him, and he would be able to tide 
over the evil times for a while at all events. 

Jones saw no more of his friend till one o’clock. 

‘I’m going to see it out,’ said Longford. 

When the latter asked Jones to keep his eye on two of the 
bookmakers, and plank on all the money he could at the last 
moment, Jones said he was sorry, but he couldn’t do it. In 
his opinion the pony was as good as dead for all the chance he 
had, and he was not going to chuck away his money for a man 
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who would have no means of repaying him, even if he had the 
inclination. 

‘I thought you would not care about it; but here’s a thou- 
sand rupee note. Get every stiver on that you can.’ And 
Longford handed over a crisp Government currency note, 
keeping a couple of hundreds for himself. Then he added, 
‘I’m going to put up Abdul ; he’s ridden the pony in most of 
his gallops. I’m going to watch the other bookies, and get as 
much from them on the nod as I can, but I’m not going to open 
my mouth till they are at the post.’ 

Jones looked with admiration at his friend. Playing the 
game so deeply as this, and with such nerve, appealed very 
strongly to him. But he thought it all useless, and meant, for 
his own part, to put a little on Danseuse, though he felt that at 
the price she would start it would be like buying one’s money. 

‘The Pony Stakes’ was set down as the third race on the 
card. The first two were over, and quotations opened making 
Danseuse a very hot favourite at 2 to 1 on. Then followed 
Bluerock 3 to 1 against, and Farthingale and Tiptop at fours 
each. Other ponies were at prices down to 10 to 1. Falstaff 
and another pony, as the rank outsiders, commanded 15 to 1 ; 
and there Falstaff remained. Nobody, not even a native, had 
a dribble on him. 

The figures on the merry totalisator rattled up as each 
successive speculator took his ten rupee tickets on his fancy. 
Very soon Danseuse had two hundred and fifty to her name, 
the others varying from five up to eighty, but not once had 
anybody cared to invest a modest ten dibs on Longford’s pony. 
Still the fun went on. 

The ponies came out of the enclosure, the favourite ridden 
by Captain Jack Harkaway, who, any one might see, was not 
wearing spurs. Danseuse was a fidgety animal, excessively 
sensitive, and the prick of a spur drove her mad. Falstaff, 
ridden by a native riding boy, dressed in ill-fitting racing garb, 
and wearing a pair of woefully patched and dilapidated tops, 
was led out by his owner, who was in the closest confabulation 
with his jockey. 

‘Now mind,’ said Longford, ‘if it’s only for a moment, you 
are-to get alongside Danscuse,’ and he put something into his 
hand. 

‘ Bohut achha, sahib,’ said the boy, and Longford returned 
to the enclosure, taking his place by the totalisator, from which 
he could see the start. 
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‘ By Jove !’ he exclaimed ; then to himself— Falstaff’s drawn 
next place to Danseuse—what luck !’ 

Abdul bent down for one second as if to adjust his stirrup. 

‘One ticket Falstaff, please.’ And Longford secured the 
only one taken that day on the pony. Then the bell rang, and 
the totalisator’s business was closed. Jones at that moment 
rushed up. 

‘I’ve got your thousand on at twenty to one,’ he gasped. 
‘Shot the booky like lightning when he began to chaff about 
no one backing the brute. Asked him what he’d do it up to. 
He said, “ Anything you like—a thousand?” Done! said I.’ 

Meanwhile, Danseuse was tearing down the course like a 
mad thing. Harkaway seemed to be struggling to keep her 
collected, but all to no purpose. . The other ponies followed in 
a cluster behind, Falstaff lying third. ‘What on earth’s the 
matter?’ was the general exclamation. ‘By Gad! She'll 
never get round the turn !’ 

And a horrible thing happened. Danseuse rushed right at 
the rails on the outside of the course at the first turn ; never 
rose an inch, and was tumbled right over, falling with a sickening 
thud on her jockey ; and both lay still. 

On came the others, Farthingale taking up the running, 
whilst Bluerock crept steadily up behind. Entering the straight 
the two were neck and neck, and then Bluerock came to the 
front. What the deuce is that? Three hundred yards from 
home, and Falstaff passed Farthingale. Two hundred, and he 
was up to the leader’s girths. A hundred, and he’d caught 
her. Falstaff dashed in a winner by a head. 

Longford ran out of the paddock to lead his pony back. 
Down the course he rushed, hatless and wild-looking. Then he 
caught the pony’s head with his right hand, and made a grasp 
with his left at the toe of Abdul’s boot. It was there, all right. 
A sharp-pointed steel pin came away, and was hidden at once 
in his trousers pocket. Had anybody seen it? ; 

No. The race was awarded to Falstaff, right enough ; 
Longford had staved off the disaster he dreaded. But he had 
been better had he lost his all, and earned an honest livelihood 
as a crossing-sweeper. Ask anybody who knows him what he 
is like now. : 


TROUTING FROM A CORACLE 


BY A. G. BRADLEY 


TROUTING from a coracle as practised on one or two Welsh 
rivers is an art entirely to itself. Not one angler in a thousand 
has even so much as heard of it ; not one in ten thousand has 
ever witnessed the performance ; while the number who practise 
it could probably be expressed by two figures. For myself, I 
have fished for trout in many countries and in every conceivable 
fashion, but nothing to my mind is so entirely exhilarating 
as a good day in a coracle. Lake fishing from a boat has 
points of monotony about it too obvious to need mention. 
The conventional surroundings of a chalk stream, and its lack 
of movement and of music may matter nothing to the ardent 
votary of the dry fly, nor may the comparatively pottering 
nature of the business, but still they are facts undeniable. The 
charms of fishing ‘fine and far off’ up a clear wooded stream 
are undoubted, but the fatigue of wading for several hours 
upon a rocky bottom against a strenuous current is an item of 
serious consideration when youth is passed. As to the cross- 
and downstream method of fishing broad rapid rivers in waders, 
the only possible one indeed, though not arduous, it possesses 
a considerable element of monotony which becomes irksome 
when sport is poor. Now coracle fishing has none of these 
particular drawbacks. You travel in the course of a day’s 
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sport over many miles of as enchanting river scenery as Great 
Britain can show. You cast your flies on every conceivable 
class of water, from the eddy that boils around the rock in 
midstream to the silent run beneath the alder-shaded bank. 
Even when sport is poor the rapid change of scene and water 
affords compensation of a kind unknown in bank fishing, or to 
the wader. 

The Usk, the Wye, and the Dee are, I think, the only rivers 
where this queer survival of tlie Ancient British boat is still to 
be seen. I will not waste time in speculating how much it is 
used in the first two rivers by fishermen, for I have no expe- 
rience of them. It is to the Dee alone that my thoughts are 
turning, and to that glorious stretch of country between Corwen 
and Llangollen, through which the most romantic of Welsh 
rivers urges its crystal streams. 

The coracle—or cwrwg/ of the Welsh—does not, however, 
ply everywhere, even here. Club laws regulate its course in 
some parts, and natural circumstances in others. It will be 
enough to say that probably the most typical stretch of coracle 
fishing in Wales is the one above mentioned. It begins at 
Llansantffraid Bridge, near Carrog Station, and ends at Berwyn, 
a mile or so above Llangollen, and nowhere in the kingdom 
are there nine consecutive miles of river more exquisitely fair. 
It is not to explore its beauties, however, that the coracle rather 
than the wader haunts its broad pools and foaming rapids, but 
the fact is that wading, though often practised, is difficult and 
even dangerous over the best of this water, which seems specially 
adapted to working the coracle in the interests of the angler. 
Two or three professionals only have a licence to carry fisher- 
men over this course, while about as many amateurs have 
coracles of their own. But it is a rare thing for more than 
two tu go down in a day, even in April, the height of the 
season. 

The whole business of coracle fishing is so delightfully 
unique that the imagination, if you have got one, can hardly 
fail to be touched, and the more substantial pleasures of the 
enterprise thereby duly enhanced. It is a curious enough contrast 
to punting on the Thames, this skimming over the surface of a 
romantic stream in the boat of the Ancient Britons, and quite 
possibly confined to its narrow quarters for the whole day with 
an individual who can speak no other than the Ancient British 
tongue. It is true the wickerwork frame is nowadays covered 
with tarpaulin and no longer with the skins of wild animals, 
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but the original uncanny shape is still maintained, and there is 
something prodigiously incongruous in the spectacle of its 
ejection from the guard’s van at the railway station—like a 
mere bicycle or a Gladstone bag! And when David Evans or 
John Jones hoists this relic of the Arthurian period uncere- 
moniously on to his head and strides off towards the adjacent 
river bank, you are conscious of a certain feeling of distinction 
as you follow him—a foolish kind of satisfaction in the exclu- 
sive and time-honoured nature of your sport. There are 
thousands of fly fishermen, ‘ wet’ and ‘dry,’ upon this same 
April morning, putting up their rods with hope and expectancy 
by hundreds of streams, but the number of coracles that are 
being launched for this purpose in the United Kingdom could 
no doubt be counted upon the fingers of two hands. The 
tourists, too, in the train, of whom, if it be near Easter, there 
are sure to be a plentiful supply, are all agape as they see this 
black monster, furnished apparently with a pair of legs that 
just show beneath it, waddling down the lane. The intelligent 
tradesman who is journeying with his quiverful between 
Barmouth and Birmingham will seize the opportunity to 
improve the occasion and test the diligence with which his 
offspring have perused the pages and the pictures of their 
‘Mrs. Markham,’ or whatever is nowadays the equivalent of 
that incomparable volume. 

Now from here we have about nine miles of river to 
descend and five or six hours in which to accomplish the 
journey. The train at Berwyn must be caught if ‘ Piscator’ 
(as the guide-books, with surprising lack of humour, still call 
him) would be back for dinner, to say nothing of the homeward 
journey of David and his coracle, for it will perhaps have been 
gathered that in a rapid river there is no returning against the 
current for this type of craft. Its mission here is to glide 
smoothly down gentle waters and to run rapids safely amid 
rocks and dangers under the skilful management of such as 
understand the mysteries of its guidance. It is by no means all 
anglers of the Dee, however, that have a fancy for fishing its 
waters in this fashion ; very much the contrary, indeed. Some 
cannot swim, or feel doubtful whether they could do so with 
their clothes on ; others who have no distrust of themselves 
on this score do not fancy a ducking so early in the year— 
a wholly flippant objection to be sure, for | have never 
yet been tipped out of a coracle, but have again and again 
sat down inadvertently up to the neck when wading on the 
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Dee’s rugged and slippery floor; and I protest that this is 
almost as bad, and a very much more likely contingency. 
Some sportsmen, again, are of such a build that five or six 
hours on a foot of plank in a bath tub, the sport of waves and 
currents, is too great a physical strain. There are yet others 
who, having had no acquaintance with light or cranky boats, 
have a natural shrinking from trusting themselves to so frail- 
looking a contrivance as this—above all, in such troublous 
waters. But if you want to kill a really fine basket here, it is 
in honest truth almost your only, or at any rate far your best, 
chance... The Dee is in itself a noble river ; it is also an ideal 
trout stream. It is one of the very few Welsh rivers, too, 
that are not much poached. The pike which have come 
down from Bala, and vastly increased of late years in certain 
stretches, are its greatest curse, but still there is always a good 
stock of very first-class trout of the mountain variety, who are 
as well able to protect themselves, from the angler at any rate, 
as any fish in Europe. They are something of a puzzle, and 
very often a cause of despair, even to their oldest acquaint- 
ances. Ina normal year the first half of April is their season. 
The alien fly fisher, wooed thither by May zephyrs and gentle 
showers, rages impotently for the most part with a sadly light 
basket, while in June he might almost as well fish on the 
Holyhead turnpike which runs hard by. The August visitor 
reads in the guide-book the usual generalisations on the 
‘famous trouting waters of the Dee,’ and works himself into a 
white heat as he flicks out samlets for a week or two, and goes 
home to swear, and not unnaturally, that there is not a trout 
in the river. 

But this is wandering from the point. It is now April, and 
unless the wind is actually in the north or the river in flood, in 
which last case we should certainly not be here, some sport is 
practically assured. Here below the old bridge at Llansant- 
ffraid we are standing upon sacred ground. For yonder, by a 
fir-crowned tumulus, stood the mansion of Owen Glendower. 
All this valley was his property, and in these meadows, where 
the larks are now rising in full song and the plovers wheeling 
with peevish notes, he hawked and hunted. He, too, had his 
coracles, no doubt, and speared the salmon which ran up the 
river more freely, by all accounts, then than they do now. 
Ah! what a paradise for fishermen must the Dee have been ir 
1400 A.D. 


I shall let the artist depict our coracle : enough to say that 
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it is about four feet long by some two and a half broad ; oblong 
in shape and bulging towards the water-line at both end and 
sides. David grasps it firmly as we step gingerly in and sit down 
on the right half of the cross plank, while he himself, following 
with much adroitness, drops into the vacant space. A shove. 
with the paddle into the flood and we swing out, spinning 
round inconsequently two or three times on the heaving surface 
of a salmon pool, while arranging ourselves and our cargo for 
the serious work of the voyage. It will not, perhaps, interest 
my readers to hear that a March brown, a February red and a 
blue dun have been put up as a matter of course. Every 
fisherman on the river is probably prepared to offer this same 
time-honoured selection to the fish on this particular day. The 
coracle rod should be about nine feet long and as light as possible, 
for the strain on the wrist is quite double that of ordinary up- 
stream fishing, and three or four times as trying as any cross- or 
downstream work. 

David, our skipper, fixes his short one-bladed paddle firmly 
in his left armpit, grasping it near the blade, which he keeps 
mostly under water, forcing the coracle this way or that, 
checking its course in a strong current and manipulating it 
generally to the best advantage for his passenger, the fisherman. 
The figure of 8 is the normal oracle stroke, only breaking into 
briefer hieroglyphics when the rage of the current or sudden 
emergencies call for more spasmodic efforts. The Dee, in 
reasonably high water, may be fifty or sixty yards wide ; but 
its nature is that of a glorified hill-born brook, and its restless 
surface is as changeable as the extent of its channel. For a 
time the banks are open, the valley is wider, and we glide down 
over streams, pools, and shallows that the indefatigable brother- 
hood in waders and brogues can mostly reach, and indeed 
does patronise with most assiduous attention. But in no long 
period, picking up in the meantime an odd fish or two by the 
way, the valley grows narrower, the high hills draw near 
together, and our little ship goes leaping and rocking down 
some foaming rapids into the winding and wooded gorges of 
Glyndyfrdwy. 

_ The normal course of a coracle is to float down sideways, so 
that the angler faces his work, which will more often than not, 
I need hardly say, be under one bank or the other. But what 
need to specify the wide choice of water that boils and bubbles 
and eddies and swirls on such a strenuous river as this? Some- 
times one bank, sometimes the other, or again the edge of the 
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rolling water in a central pool will suggest itself as the most 
worthy of attention. You cannot fish them all, you must 
choose the best course and stick to it. There is no returning 
in a coracle; you are ever moving forward. It is not 
always possible even to throw a second time over a rising 
fish, but it is exhilarating, eager, if rather breathless work. 
You feel all the time that you are slipping much too fast over 
good water and vainly trying to make the most of it. The 
notion, however, is deceptive, and the experienced coraclist 
soon outgrows it, the simple fact being that he fishes nine miles 
in the same time that he would fish one or two in waders. 
You drop your flies on a fresh spot on the river’s surface some 
twice or thrice as often as you would do in the same period of 
wading or bank-fishing, and at the same time catch just about 
three times as many fish, though this result is partly due to 
covering much water where the trout, unharried by the wader, 
are not so shy. Now, I think it is agreed by all anglers that in 
a river far more trout take the fly within two or three seconds of 
its touching the water than at any later period. So in coracle 
fishing, as you are always moving, it is desirable to cast as 
frequently as you can at fresh places, leaving your flies for a 
much less time on the water than you would do even in 
upstream fishing on a brook, where it pays to make the most 
of every good place. Indeed, this is like no other fishing. 
Quickness and handiness with the rod, a sharp eye for the most 
likely spots, and a faculty for getting your fly there at once, 
whether it lies under projecting branches before you or over 
either shoulder in midstream, are what tell in a coracle. 
Despatch, too, in bringing your fish to the net without undue 
roughness, and in getting your cast with its three flies clear 
again of the fish and net, and out once more upon the water, 
Kinks and tangles are especially troublesome in the cramped 
quarters of a coracle, and being compelled to run down over a 
tempting stickle while you are vainly struggling to unravel one 
would make an excellent subject for a nightmare. 

It is the very antithesis of dry fly fishing. Indeed, the dry 
fly man who was nothing else would, perhaps, make a poor show 
at the business. He would probably find that his pet phrase of 
‘ chucking and chancing ' only applied to himself, and that men 
who had been accustomed all their lives to read the surface of 
mountain streams were not quite so vague in the planting of 
| their flies as this ever-ridiculous catch phrase appears to assume. 
ls it out of order to ask why, kneeling on a grassy bank 
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unhampered by any obstacle and throwing at a given spot, is 
a higher art than using your judgment and experience as to 
where fish are feeding on different days, and casting among 
trees and bushes? At any rate these game half-pounders of 
the Dee that leap and rush and take so much coaxing through 
the strong streams to David’s landing-net are very different 
customers at the end of a line than a Kennett pounder boring 
for his pet weed-bed— and I have caught plenty of both. 

It is all very beautiful, this broad sheet of glancing water 
over which we slip and glide, the pace checked when necessary 
or possible by David’s nimble paddle. Walls of larch and oak 
and sycamore form stately screens on either side, and shut us 
wholly out from the world. Above the tree tops the crowns of 
lofty hills and the peaks of higher mountains meet the sky and 
hang majestically above our heads. Every bend in the river 
reveals some new vista more perfect than the last; and it is 
curious to remember that it is only about an hour by train from 
this fairyland to Chester or Shrewsbury, and not much more to 
Liverpool. We have left the railroad, however, to tunnel and 
cut its way through mountain shoulders, and are heading away 
on the great horseshoe sweep of four or five miles that the Dee 
here makes, beating its way around the bosky feet of the 
Gamelin Mountains, and roaring hoarsely back again through 
the green vale of Llantysilio. But after all a hasty glance now 
and again at these passing beauties is really about all the 
exigencies of coracle fishing admit of. One knows them well, 
however ; many a day in waders, when time was of no value 
and the fish in no great humour, has served to imprint every 
detail upon the mind ; and as one slips along in the coracle, 
searching with rapid casts the surface of each stream, pool and 
eddy, one feels perhaps rather than sees that the familiar woods 
and hills and mountains are all above and around one. The 
March brown is on, but in the morning a few wandering speci- 
mens and a few early duns perhaps are all the flies that make 
their appearance. But one picks up fish somehow in a coracle, 
even on an indifferent day, quite frequently enough to keep 
one’s eyes and rod and energies busily at work. Now a half- 
pounder comes up to the net, now a somewhat smaller but 
almost equally sturdy fish, or a sprat by way of a change— 
that goes in again to gather wisdom and stature. 

a three-quarter-pounder makes the little nine-foot greenheart 
bend like a whip as it rushes in the strong water for rocks and 
snags. While David puts out all his force to hold the bouncing 
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tub against the current till the heady fight is over, and the 
captive lies safe on the tarpaulin floor, the best of some fifteen 
or twenty others that are basketed when we land for lunch, 

A pleasant variety it is, too, to glide slowly down one of 
those long still reaches in which the Dee, like other rapid rivers, 
occasionally takes its ease and ceases for a time from troubling. 
No wader ever throws a fly here. The banks are high and the 
wandering boughs of alders, ash and willow stretch far out over 
the deep water, which in April a breeze will most surely be 
ruffling, and to our advantage. Our coracle here travels of 
itself just at the right pace and is kept by David at precisely 
the right distance for searching, with such measure of skill and 
caution as we may be possessed of, those overhung and 
cavernous spots beneath the bank; whither such flies as are 
about will to-day be wafted by the gentle breeze. It is even 
less pleasavt to fasten in a tree when you are coracling than 
when you are bank fishing, but there is surely no greater 
satisfaction in the whole range of the fisherman’s art than to 
shoot your fly safely through or under a tangle of boughs, 
‘nick’ a rising fish and have him out in the open water before 
he has had time to make the best of his bushy habitat. The 
trout, too, in these occasional deeps are very apt to be good ones. 
You should get one at least on a good day of a pound or over, 
and this prize fish is not unlikely to come out from under one 
of these bushy banks—but who knows? I once hooked a fish 
of a pound and a quarter in the quick running water at the very 
brink of yonder rapid, that if we had once got into would have 
meant a long good-bye to both trout and March brown. David’s 
exertions to keep us out of the breakers (for the river was high) 
were prodigious, and could only have been sustained by the 
excitement that nerved his arm. It was not only the coracle, 
but the fish also had to be held above the falls, and the double 
effort constituted the most exciting ten minutes I have ever 
engaged in with a trout upon a river. It is surprising what a 
strain even drawn gut will stand when necessity compels! 
Running the rapids, too, when the river is high is not unexciting 
work ; and the skilful manner in which the Welshman twists 
his coracle around the threatening rocks challenges, not only 
one’s admiration, but still more one’s gratitude. The little tub 
is so light that it takes the motion of every wave, and chops up 
and down in such rapid fashion that if it were not so soon over 
it would test even the equanimity of the skipper of a Channel 
steamer. 
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The great moment of such days, however, is when the 
March brown comes really up. Though scores of late spring 
and summer fishermen shake the gravel of the Dee’s bed out of 
their brogues and swear by all their gods that there is not a 
trout in the river, they would be properly astonished if they 
were early enough upon the scene to witness a big rise of this 
succulent fly. 

For the trout here come into condition after its advent as 
they do after the Mayfly in southern streams. There may 
doubtless be other rivers that show a similar sight, but I have 
never myself seen anything like such an exhibition of golden 
bellies and brown backs as one often sees in early spring upon 
the Dee. It would seem as if all:the fish rushed up from the 
tails of the pools and the stiller reaches to the quicker waters, 
amid whose movement the gleam and flash of the rising fish 
looks the more singular and unique. It does not, however, 
always follow that the angler reaps much benefit from these 
March brown orgies. They are soon over for one thing, and 
for another the imitation is sometimes at a hopeless discount 
while they last. There is nothing more maddening than to 
have a dozen heavy fish rolling about within short casting 
distance of your coracle, and practically ignoring both your 
presence and your fly; and such misery is quite possible on the 
Dee. Still this is far from being always the case, and such an 
outbreak generally means that the river is at least alive and the 
fish awake. As the natural rise dies away, too, your imitation 
will be more appreciated, and you may often then pick up three 
or four lusty but belated trout in quick succession. It is a 
nuisance, too, in April, when you think you have fastened in a 
pound trout, to gradually realise from familiar sensations that it 
is a heavy grayling burrowing in the pool, and though not in— 
condition, fighting with scarcely less vigour than a healthy 
trout. This will happen probably more than once in the course 
of the trip, and it is also quite possible that a sea-trout kelt, 
who has been left behind by his companions, will fling his 
shining but ill-favoured proportions into the air as you strike to 
his hungry tug in the centre of some deep tumbling pool. 

The world seems far enough away as you slip down over 
the shining water between the screening woods, bare though 
they yet are, and beneath the hills that climb the sky above 
them. An occasional farmhouse glints through the trees, while 
a sheep-dog’s bark or a ploughman’s shout reminds one from 
time to time that rustic life is moving behind the woods that on 
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both sides so closely hug the margin of the stream. David, at 
idle moments when the fish are doing little and the stream is 
easy, indulges in much running conversation of a quaint des- 
cription. His English is shaky, but voluble from consorting so 
much with anglers, while the river is his book, his very life. 
Every pool, almost every eddy, is rich in memories, and the 
incidents that mark them in his mind have grown no less by 
keeping. Here is the spot where he hooked a mammoth 
salmon at dusk and played it all night. There the pebbly 
beach where a fish, prematurely struck, went off with his gaff 
and was never heard of again. These rapids, too, which we 
have just safely descended are of bitter memory, for David 
once tipped over a Member of Parliament in the very middle, 
and as the honourable gentleman was a Radical, while David, like 
most of his class, is a staunch Conservative, ill-natured things were 
said ; though he got to shore with some difficulty, and thereby 
saved the necessity for a by-election. David says the M.P. had 
lunched too well for coracle fishing ; but that is as may be, and 
it happened long ago. The old grey-bearded, rosy-faced river- 
keeper, too, will be about on the bank somewhere, or should be, 
when we shall have to put to shore and show our credentials, 
and stretch our legs a bit, while David enjoys a brief orgie of 
conversation in his native tongue after such a long period of 
struggling with the ever uncongenial Saxon. And we are quite 
sure now and again to pass a wader up to his middle in the 
water, and wrestling with the rugged bottom. He will curse us 
for a this-that-and-the-other coracle as we go, perhaps unavoid- 
ably, over his water. But it is the rule of the river, just as players 
in a competition may pass casual players on a golfing-green, 
though your coracle, I need not say, does its best to be as polite 
as the breadth of the water admits. It is hard to get David to 
concede even this much, as he hates all waders, and debits them 
with the falling off of trout fishing in general, and particularly 
in the Dee. Nor must I omit to mention that there are a 
handful of skilled individuals who can run their coracle and 
catch their trout at the same time with much success. David, 
I need not say, is one of them. I only know, however, of a 
single amateur now living who can accomplish this feat, and 
that is a local sportsman who was a very famous Oxford ‘ cox’ in 
the ‘fifties,’ and is, indeed, the owner of much of the water we 
are running over now. Working a coracle in still water, as I 
have said, is a matter of little difficulty. It is the manipulation 
of it in rapid waters, so that the pace is not too great for 
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fishing, when fishing is possible, and the safe negotiation of 
rocks and breakers when it is not, which requires such a long 
apprenticeship. 

The last half-mile stretch of river is quiet and still, being 
dammed up into this unnatural condition by the picturesque 
horseshoe weir below Sir Theodore Martin’s house at Llanty- 
silio. With reasonable luck there should be forty or fifty trout 
to pack into the salmon-basket as we drift up to the landing- 
place at the corner of the weir, and the basket should turn the 
scale at twelve or fourteen pounds. At the same time, I do 
think coracle fishing requires a little apprenticeship, though 
natural quickness and a good eye for the lay of trout is three- 
quarters of the battle. The unique feature of the business is 
that you only have time to make one cast on a given area where 
from the bank you would make half a dozen, and to put the one 
cast, as I have before said, to the best advantage is one secret of 
success. The fascination lies in the vast amount of water you 
cover, though so lightly, in a day, and the constant variety of 
scene you pass, though in so comparatively short a time. Your 
wrist will be tired be it ever so wiry, your eyes perhaps may 
ache with the long tension, your cheeks will burn from an 
excitement which rarely flags, and the blood will course quicker 
through the veins than after any other form of trouting that I 
know of. 

As you stand on the little platform at Berwyn Station, right 
above the boiling river, and see your trusty boat and its pilot 
disappear once more into the luggage van, and take your seat 
in an adjoining carriage, the retrospect of the past few hours 
will be a peculiarly pleasing one, unless extreme bad luck has 
been your lot. i 

The novelty of the whole thing, too, if you are not used to 
it, both in the mental impressions and the physical sensations, 
is, in truth, very curious. And when you get home and loiter for 
a moment in the twilight on the old bridge you started from in 
the morning, it seems strange you have travelled wholly by the 
current’s force in a canvas tub, since you last stood there, far 
enough to make quite a respectable railway journey necessary 
to bring you home again. 


GENTLEMEN V. PLAYERS 


BY HOME GORDON 


THE importance of the annual contest of Gentlemen v. Players 
at Lords shows no sign of abatement, either in public popularity 
or in the fact of its being recognised as the blue-ribbon of the 
cricket field. Even when the visit of an Australian team 
naturally attracts paramount attention to the international 
contests of the test matches, the presence of two fine elevens 
for our representative game at Lords invariably excites keen 
interest all over the country. Each amateur prizes the honour 
of being invited to play, and the action of the M.C.C. Committee 
in giving twenty pounds to each professional taking part in the 
contest has been received with general approval. 

At the Oval, the representative character of Gentlemen 
v. Players has often been lost. In olden days the elevens 
chosen were very similar to those selected by the M.C.C. 
Committee and only slightly inferior ; for instance, alike in 
1877, 1878 and 1879 there were only two variations between 
the teams. But with the increasing pressure of county fixtures 
it has been found difficult to obtain the release of all the most 
important professionals. Not only is this also the case with 
the amateurs, but there has been a strong disinclination among 
many of the best available to play in the match. This is 
extremely regrettable and is certainly not the fault of the 
energetic Surrey executive. It has frequently been proposed 
at the annual general meeting to reduce the charge of a shilling 
for admittance to this match, but the committee have not 
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thought this advisable. The attendance is considerably less 
than the average for an important county fixture on the Oval, 
whilst the charge is double the sum exacted by the authorities 
in St. John’s Wood. 

Looking back over the matches of the past twenty-five years 
they may be considered emphatically worthy of their reputation, 
for in many cases they have produced spirited and brilliant 
contests and hardly one has been destitute of some splendid — 
feat with bat and ball. 

The magnificent match at Lords in 1877 will be memorable 
in cricket history. When Mr. W. S. Patterson, the last man, 
joined Mr. G. F. Grace, 46 runs were needed to win, and by 
dint of admirable batting these were obtained against the 
bowling of Mycroft, Morley, Watson and Ulyett. In this game 
it was noteworthy that Mr. J. M. Cotterill in his g2 hit a seven, 
a six and three fives. So strong were the Gentlemen in batting 
that Mr. I. D. Walker went in last in the first innings, and a 
similar case may be instanced at the Oval in 1881, when 
Mr. G. B. Studd was eleventh in the order of going in. Both 
batsmen, it may be added, failed to score. 

The solitary tie match recorded in the series was at the 
Oval in 1883. Curiously enough this was the first occasion, 
since 1867, that Dr. W. G. Grace had been absent, and the 
amateurs included a couple of bowlers whose delivery was 
open to question: Mr. W. F. Forbes and Mr, J. Frank. They 
were set 150 by a powerful team of professionals and started 
with a slice of luck, for Mr. A. P. Lucas was caught out; but 
the umpire could not see the catch, so he resumed and carried 
his bat clean through the innings for 47. Flowers was bowling 
in fine form on a rather difficult wicket, and fourteen runs were 
needed when Mr. Hugh Rotherham appeared as the last hope. 
Six had been obtained when Bates missed him badly at long-on. 
With the score at a tie, amid intense excitement, Peate went 
on and with his second ball clean bowled the Warwickshire 
trundler. 

The game on the Surrey ground in 1881 was hardly less 
interesting. The Gentlemen were absolutely representative, but 
owing to what was known as the ‘ Notts row,’ only Gunn was 
chosen from that county for the Players. With 144 to win, 
the amateurs lost five wickets for 24 runs. Two men who 
often suffered from nerves here came off. Mr. C. F. H. Leslie 
frequently failed to do himself justice, and it is notorious 
that Mr, C. T, Studd’s overpowering nervousness was really the 
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ultimate reason why Australia beat England by g runs in 1884. 
But Mr. Leslie made 59 in greatform. The tenth man, Mr. E. F. 
S. Tylecote, efficiently helped Mr. C, T. Studd and by cool, 
judicious cricket, victory was obtained by two wickets. 

Still dealing with close finishes, the encounter at Lords in 
1888 will never be forgotten by any one who saw it. The 
Players were at full strength, but the Gentlemen were, to some 
extent, a new team, as only four had ever played before in the 
match. Rain rendered it a bowler’s game, and it was perhaps 
the first time that the Players’ captain ever ventured to put in 
so powerful a batting array as was mustered on the other side. 
Though he lost the match, Ulyett’s judgment need not be 
questioned, considering that even on the next day it took so 
free a bat as Mr. J. Shuter two hours fo make seventeen. The 
Players needed 78 to win. So steady was the batting that 
when 72 was recorded only six wickets had fallen. Then 
Mr. C. A. Smith bowled Attewell, Peel was bowled by Mr. S. 
M. J. Woods, Lohmann obstructed his wicket in trying to score 
on the on-side, and Flowers was dismissed with a yorker by the 
Anglo-Australian, not another run having been added. 

The keen and exciting struggle at the Oval in 1894 
produced another near result. At this period the epidemic 
of amateur refusals was at its height and only three of the 
Gentlemen’s team played at Lords in the greater game on the 
following Monday. The disparity, however, was on paper, for 
the Gentlemen led by 84 runs and Shrewsbury was unable to 
bat. Dr. W. G. Grace, with 57 and 68, made a great effort to 
pull off the game, but Lockwood was bowling furiously, and the 
Players just scrambled home with the bare majority of five 
runs, 

It was Dr. W. G. Grace who, to all intent and purpose, 
won the game of 1896 at the Oval. The Gentlemen required 
137 runs to win, and when the ninth wicket, that of Mr. F. G. 
Bull, was overthrown after the scorers had proclaimed a tie, it 
seemed as though the patient defence of the champion, who 
had been batting all through for 53, might go unrewarded. 
Richardson was bowling his fastest and Mr. R. P. Lewis, the 
wicket-keeper, had to face two balls before the over was com- 
pleted. It is probable that never in first-class cricket has there 
been a much worse bat than the Old Wykehamist. But he rose 
to the occasion and snicked a single off the first ball. The 
Players’ eleven on this occasion were all from the south. 

The match which commemorated Dr. W. G. Grace’s fiftieth 
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birthday, 1898, proved quite the event of that season, and 40,000 
people witnessed a remarkable contest. Three innings had been 
concluded, leaving the Players with a lead of 296 runs, towards 
which Gunn and Storer had mainly contributed. The Gentle- 
men had no time to win and only three hours in which to keep 
up their wickets. Aided by some luck, Lockwood and J. T. 
Hearne carried everything before them, and 9 wickets went 
down for 80. Dr. W. G. Grace, who was suffering from a 
bruised hand, was joined by Mr. C. J. Kortright, and this last 
pair made an effort to save the game which was beyond praise. 
For seventy minutes they defied the efforts of seven bowlers to 
separate them, and it wanted only eight minutes to time when 
Mr. Kortright was caught from a rash stroke, having played 
what will probably be ¢#e innings of his life. 

What may be termed the extraneous matches between 
Gentlemen and Players have also furnished thrilling contests. 
For the benefit of James Lillywhite, two moderate sides were 
collected at Brighton, August 1881. The earlier stages were 
marked by some hard hitting by Mr. A. N. Hornby and excellent 
batting by Bates, Barlow, and Selby. Requiring 113 to win, 
Messrs. A. G. Steel and T. S. Pearson started with 55 before a 
wicket fell. Then Alfred Shaw took 5 for only g runs, after 
which notches were obtained with great difficulty” until Mr. 
Appleby wound up the rear, 5 being still required, and the 
other wicket being defended by Mr. W. A. Bettesworth. The 
veteran Lancastrian promptly made 3, but hit out at a ball 
from Shaw, who cleverly caught a powerful return, the Players 
thus winning by a run. 

This result was reversed in the first contest held at the 
annual Hastings Festival. The two local amateurs, Messrs. 
E. J. McCormick and Herbert Pigg, who had places on the 
side, really won the game for the otherwise irreproachably 
chosen Gentlemen. Mr. Pigg scored 35 at a pinch, and then, 
on a wearing pitch, took 7 wickets for 55. Lohmann and 
Attewell seemed too much for the amateurs, who only required 
75. But Mr. W. W. Read stayed with Mr. McCormick until 
within 8 runs of victory, when Mr. H. V. Page whipped in. 
However, the Sussex representative hit two successive fours to 
leg and thus won the game amid wild excitement. The Mayor 
of Hastings publicly presented him with a new bat. 

Apart from such even contests many other games have 
afforded points worthy of comment. The Players’ eleven of 
1883, at Lord’s, has been quoted as the finest fielding side 
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ever collected. The names may be given: Ulyett, Barlow, 
Bates, Barnes, Harrison, Hall, Shrewsbury, Lockwood, Flowers, 
Peate, and Sherwin; but they went down before their rivals, 
who won by 7 wickets after an opening score of 441, headed by 
Mr. E. F. S. Tylecote with 107. Among the Players Harrison 
is the only one who in recent years has played in his first 
season, but Rhodes was retained as twelfth man in 1898. The 
Gentlemen have frequently utilised new bowlers of promise. 
The most remarkable instance was Mr. Hugh Rotherham, the 
exceedingly fast bowler, who was first chosen in 1880, the year 
after he had left Uppingham and when he had never played in 
a first-class match. The experiment proved completely suc- 
cessful. It is also curious that since 1878 only four different 
professionals have kept wicket in ‘the great match at Lord’s: 
Pilling, Sherwin, Lilley, and Storer ; but only Mr.G. MacGregor 
has kept more than three times for the Gentlemen in that long 
period. 

Dr. W. G. Grace looms large when surveying the summary 
of past years. He has played fifteen three-figure innings and 
the highest on all the grounds where the contest has been 
waged except Prince’s, though there also he scored a century. 
Between 1865 and 1899 he has made 5594 runs, with an 
average of 43, and taken 266 wickets for 18 runs apiece. 
Hayward alone heads this, as he averages 53 for 691 runs, 
Shrewsbury coming third with 1749 runs averaging 38. In 
bowling, Mr. A. H. Evans has a long way the best figures, for 
his 39 wickets only cost 9 runs each. Barnes was the most 
successful professional, his 72 wickets averaging 13, this being 
possibly explained by the fact that he was only used as an 
effective change bowler, and rarely had to bear the brunt of 
a long innings. 

But statistics are dry, and it is agreeable to turn from them 
to other reminiscences, It used to be regarded as quite cus- 
tomary for the batsman who scored a century in the University 
match to be given a place in the Gentlemen’s team. The first 
exception recorded is that of Mr.W. H. Game in 1876. He 
may, however, have been invited and been unable to accept, as 
was the case with Mr. W. H. Patterson in 1881, when his 
bruised hand kept him from the field for some weeks. The 
first amateur who scored a century against the rival University 
but never played for the Gentlemen is Mr. H. J. Mordaunt, who 
made 127 v. Oxford in 1889. Several subsequent examples 
can, however, be shown. It may be broadly stated that most 
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great amateurs have had invitations in their prime, and many 
people will recollect with pleasure the sterling 50 scored by 
Mr. L. H. Gwynne, the Dublin left-handed bat, at the Oval. 
Four Australians domiciled in England have appeared in the 
great match—namely, Messrs. W. L. Murdoch, F. R. Spofforth, 
J. J. Ferris, and Albert Trott, the first three all playing at 
Scarborough in September 1892. Mr. Ferris, who was so 
unsuccessful when imported into English cricket, was generally 
effective when invited to take part in this game. His 33 wickets 
cost 18 runs each and he averaged 20 with the bat. 

Two notable instances of unchanged bowling deserve com- 
memoration. Messrs. A. H. Evans and A. G. Steel disposed of 
their opponents for 73 and 48 in 1879, and Messrs. F. S. 
Jackson and S. M. J. Woods dismissed them for 108 and 107 
in 1894. This latter performance was on a good wicket, and 
the Yorkshireman claimed 12 wickets for 77, half the number 
being clean bowled. The story, I think, has never been told 
before that, on the first day of the Gentlemen v. Players match 
at Lord’s in 1884, Lord Harris observed that he knew no 
recorded instance of a first-class match yielding an aggregate of 
exactly 1000 runs. The game in which he was participating 
actually did so, his own share being 85 and o, caught easily at 
slip. Ulyett, in the matches that season on behalf of the 
Players, scored 134, 94, and 64, while Bates at Lord’s hit with 
characteristic freedom for 45 and 72. It is worth pointing out 
that in 1885, after scoring 159 at the Oval, Mr. W. W. Read 
declined to play in the match at headquarters, and assisted 
Surrey in its minor county engagement with Hants. In 1886 
and 1887 amateur bowling was at its worst—for example, 
Messrs. Toppin, Dorman, and Radcliffe conducted the attack in 
one encounter, so the Players won with consummate ease and 
made huge scores, Barnes did fine work in 1889, scoring go 
at the Oval and 130 at Lord’s. Mr. F. A. Bishop, the whilom 
Essex rattling deliverer, was introduced into the Ovai team, but 
he only bowled H. Richardson at a cost of over 100 runs, 

It is seldom that an old stager returns with credit to the 
field on which he has won renown, but in 1890 Mr. A. G, 
Steel reappeared, taking 5 wickets in 7 overs for 13 runs, the 
batsmen he sent back being Shrewsbury, Barnes, Briggs, Peel, 
and Sherwin. Few cricketers can claim to have made one of 
the biggest hits on record in their first big match, but Mr. 
Ernest Smith hit a ball from Lohmann on to the very chimney 
pots of the old Oval pavilion when he first played for the 
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Gentlemen. Nor must his performance with Mr. C. B. Fry at 
Lord’s in 1895 be forgotten The Gentlemen, who needed 336, 


had lost 9 wickets by half-past five on the third day for 231. 


The two Oxonians, taking every risk, put on 72 runs in thirty- 
five minutes, by terrific hitting. In another quarter of an hour 
victory might have been snatched, but Storer stumped Mr. Fry 
when 33 short of the coveted total. 

When the cricket public are grieving for poor Mr. F. W. 
Milligan, killed in action at Ramathlabama on March 31, 1900, 
it is melancholy to recollect how his spirited hitting relieved the 
Oval match of 1897, which otherwise had little to attract save 
the fine 87 scored by Baker. The Hastings encounter of that 
season just permitted Tom Richardson, who disposed of seven 
Gentlemen at a cost of 43 runs, to secure the extraordinary 
record of 1000 wickets in four successive first-class seasons in 
England. Last year the total of 647 scored by the Players at 
the Oval was the highest ever made in the match, and Abel’s 
195 the highest made by a professional. He was out through 
ill-luck, having fallen between the wickets. The Gentlemen 
completely reversed the situation at Lords; Messrs. C. B. Fry, 


‘W. G. Grace, and J. R. Mason batted in splendid fashion. But 


the revelation of the match was the success of the lobs of Mr. 
D. L. A. Jephson, who, backed up by marvellous fielding, 
notably by Messrs. Maclaren and Mason, actually captured 6 
wickets for 21 runs, 

Of course, within the limits of a short article it is impossible 
tu do more than revive half-forgotten memories of brave deeds 
in the memory of the old cricket-lovers, and to recall to the 
younger ones some of the greatest episodes in the recent history 
of the most representative matches in the annual list of fixtures. 
It may be added that, out of the 141 encounters, the Gentlemen 
have won 51 games, whilst the Players have been victorious on 
67 occasions. 
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THE LIFE OF A DOG 


BY K. F. PURDON 


Don’T imagine I intend inflicting an autobiography on whoever 
may chance to glance through what | am writing. I am not 
quite so egotistical. Besides, the thing has been overdone of 
late. But I should just like to jot down a few reflections that 
occur to me, now that I am old and have time to think, as I lie 
on the hearthrug, my nose on my paws, or curled up under 
the dinner-table amid a circle of boots and shoes, big and little. 
For my doing so may help the many humans—like my friend 
the Editor—who are anxious enough to understand us dogs. 
When they fail to do so I really believe it is generally because 
they can’t help it. 

It may be merely an otitcome of stupidity that has led to 
humans using such expressions in contempt as ‘ dogged,’ ‘a cur,’ 
‘a puppy, ‘a whelp,’‘ahound.’ All these are terms quite proper 
when applied where they belong—to us, that is, in our various 
degrees ; but if humans really think of us as ‘the friend of man,’ 
as their ‘ most faithful companions of the brute creation,’ &c.,; why 
on earth do they make use of these very names of ours when they 
want to blackguard one another? I am inclined to explain it 
by the old saying, ‘Give a dog a bad name and hang him,’ and 
to refer it to the very unpleasant theory, that our far-away 
ancestors were wolves! By-the-way, personally I see little to 
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choose in this connection between wolves and the monkeys 
whom some humans are willing meekly to accept as their 
own forbears. 

But the term ‘life of a dog’ is the one of all others that I 
ponder over. It gives away the show so completely, as being 
a tacit acknowledgment that a dog’s life is a bad life. 

Doubtless it often is. One hears stories—but there! they 
won't bear repeating. I myself have had a fairly good time— 
and why? Just because I happen to be one of a family that 
understands dogs—to some extent at least. 

I have been hungry—not often—just if Rosie were sick or 
away from home—emergencies that seldom arise. She caters 
for me, and most regularly, I must admit, particularly since one 
day the mother remarked that every one ought to have some 
work. Rosie said, as if to defend herself—though the mother 
hadn’t blamed her; she never does blame any one !—Rosie 
said, ‘I give Gim his dinner.’ My name, I may mention, is 
Gimlet—I being supposed, as an Irish terrier, to be able to get 
through anything. 

Hungry I have been, as I say, and footsore, when, for some 
whim, I have to run after the car. Of course I know they 
would take me up if they thought I wished it. But I have 
managed, by whines and wriggles, to convey to them that I 
simply hate driving, and, unless held, I wouldn’t sit behind the 
best horse that ever looked out of winkers. 

And many and many a time I have been thrashed till my 
sides ached—I remember the buckle end of one strap in particular 
as being a most searching application—but Rosie had run away 
with her fingers in her ears, and I never so much as whimpered. 

“Ye might as well go bate the dure,’ Mike the yardman 
observed at last, in sympathy for the master’s tired arm, and 
then I was let go. But, dear me‘! I knew I deserved it. Of 
course I didn’t like it, but the fun used to tempt me. 

Cats, now! They’re a cowardly, treacherous lot, and I 
never could resist giving chase to the hypocritical brutes. There 
was just one grey kitten I respected because when I made my 
usual rush, instead of turning er tail, she went for my tail and 
stuck into it with every tooth and claw she possessed. I never 
knew before that a cat was so well provided in that way. In 
the end I was compelled to flounder through a muddy ditch to 
make her let go—cats hate being dirty. She was lain on by 
a horse not long after and I attended her funeral in the 
orchard. 
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Again, sheep would tempt any one. Talk of having only to 
raise your little finger, why the mere sight of me would set a 
field full in motion, scampering higgledy-piggledy. 1 believe 
the exercise is good for them, though I doubt if I shall ever 
convert the master to my opinion. And how can he know as 
well as I do, who watch the burrow early and late, about the 
rabbits getting too plenty ?” Then, again, as to beggars. Well, 
I may have made a mistake now and then, and bitten an 
inoffensive member of that guild—I don’t set up to be infallible. 
But I really believe many of them—and this was before Pasteur 
invented hydrophobia—many of them rather liked being bitten. 
It was an easy way to earn a shilling and a glass of whiskey, 
which, with a bunch of hairs from my tail to be applied as a 
salve to the bite, were always forthcoming to any one displaying 
such a wound at the hall door, These honourable scars then 
became the raison d’étre of small irregular pensions, applied for 
in some such form as ‘ Well, an’ how is every bit of ye, alanna ? 
An’ where’s that ould red tarrier yiz have here this long while ? 
—and manny’s the time he bit me!’ 

Those were my salad days, when I was a hot young blood, 
The joy of the scurry down the avenue, heedless of the yells of 
the children, after some stalwart bowsy in retreat, my hind legs 
well apart, ploughing up the gravel in my furious advance, my 
tail as stiff as a poker! No sound would I utter. Treacherous, 
you say, not to bark? With humans a silent, swift attack is 
‘splendid tactics.’ A retreat such as I would then effect, after 
having delivered my telling blow—surely it was ‘strategy’? I 
would evade the enemy’s fire—either stick or stone—cut away 
out of sight, and lay low, under a furze-bush, watching for a 
rabbit, till the wrath of the family had subsided, It never took 
long. 

However I might be beaten for these efforts against tres- 
passers, I have never altered my own point of view. 

I discriminate now, however. Years bring graver counsel. 
I have taken to following the mother when she fares forth along 
the lonely roads to pay some sick call, Then, if a bowsy 
appear, I feign business in an adjacent field, and so shun 
temptation. My yielding to it would distress the mother ; and 
my self-control has its limitations. 

After all, what do humans know of such gentry? I try to 
tell them, but they won’t understand. A dog has a lot of little 
things to see about that takes him out late and early—perhaps 
to pay a visit to a neighbour, perhaps to join a party to a distant 
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rabbit-burrow, or what not. One sees something then of the 
bullying of lonely women and children whose menkind are 
away working in the fields ; of the fate of a fat pullet or goose, 
or perhaps a stray pheasant or hare. The aim of these ‘ pole- 
walkers,’ as they are called, with the ashplants or blackthorns 
they carry, is very accurate even at long range. There is a 
knack in evading it, however, of which | consider myself a past 
master. 

I have mentioned Pasteur. Of course I am aware that the 
disease which has made him famous existed long before his 
time, just the same as it is now. It is the treatment that has 
undergone radical change. In the old times, if you bit your 
master or any one of importance—outsiders didn’t count—you 
were promptly shot. The belief was that, even if you weren’t 
mad then, you might become so at some future time, in which 
case the person you had bitten would follow suit. 

It always amuses me to hear humans discussing that 
common question whether we dogs possess ‘intelligence’ or 
merely instinct. In not a few cases it would he well if the 
disputants looked at home. They themselves often act 
towards us as if they had neither ; and from this most of our 
unhappiness arises. It is, for instance, for the most part, by fear 
that they ‘break usin!’ A wretched business! Old Grouse 
declares that many a beating he got without the faintest idea 
what it was for. Then he would grow flurried, run up his 
birds, perhaps, and be beaten again, or, far worse, shouted and 
sworn at till his nerve was utterly upset, and he would end in 
utter disgrace. 

I escaped most of that, for I educated myself with the help 
of the children, There were a good many of them, big and 
little, but I liked Rosie and Ralph the best. 

Ralph wasn’t able to go out in winter much or on wet days. 
The others hated being in the house, and any way it made hira 
angry if they offered to stay with him. So I daresay he was 
lonely enough till Rosie thought of having chilblains, and not 
being able to put on her boots. She began then bringing me 
into the house—I was born in the stable. 

And that reminds me to mention the first occasion on which 
I perceived the crass stupidity of humans. I was the only 
member of a large family that my mother was allowed to rear ; 
yet, because she growled and even tried to snap at Mike, who 
was deputed to do away with all the litter but one, he pro- 
nounced her a ‘savage ould baste.’ I have no doubt she would 
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have been soundly kicked, only the master was there, and why ? 
Because she didn’t want to part with her children—well 
knowing their fate ! 

However, Rosie brought me into their room, and what 
romps we had! When we were tired racing round and round 
the dining-table, Rosie would fling herself down and pat the 
floor—it was covered with oil-cloth, so that you could have a 
bone on it in peace—and say ‘ Rats-s-s! Good dog!’ and I 
would scratch and tear away and bark like mad. Of course J 
knew well enough it was only pretending. The trouble was 
to remember not to root holes in the drawing-room carpet too. 
Then they would make a stairway of cushions to teach me to 
get up on the sofa—lI was but a fat, short-legged thing then— 
and Rosie would sit on the edge of the table, dangling her feet, 
loosely encased in the mother’s boots, for me to fasten my 
teeth in and be swung to and fro. 


Even with my powers of discrimination is it strange that I 


- should have failed at first to see why I might climb on the sofa 


but not on a bed upstairs—why I might swing on Rosie’s boots 
under the conditions described, but got into a terrible scrape a 
little later for having a real good game with a pair of Rosie’s 
little shoes. I was getting my teeth then, and leather is a 
most comforting thing to bite into. 

Humans are often really very dense. It maddens me to hear, 
for instance, ‘ He can do everything but speak!’ 1 do speak, 
but what’s the use when they are ignorant of my plainest 
expressions. ‘He understands every word we say !’ is another 
of their remarks. Well, rather. How else do I know the day 
the boys are coming home for the holidays! Of course, I like 
to watch for them. And ‘knowing Sunday,’ too. Is it likely 
I'd follow them then? However, one must just put up with 
these little worries. On the whole they do mean well. 

As soon as I was able Rosie and Ralph used to take me 
along when they went driving. They had a tiny, country-made 
rumbling trap, with wheels like a miniature dray. It was 
drawn by a Shetland pony—the master wouldn't let you use a 
whip on him, but Ralph used to hustle him along somehow at a 
fair speed. The red setters, Pil and Prog, ran behind, . The 
master had always had a Pilgrim—and that led, so i ‘heard; to 
Progress. I cut out my own line ; generally I scouted.ahead, sure 
of reinforcements if hard pressed. For these were warlike expe- 
ditions. Our objective was always the same : .to.‘civilise’ the . 
dogs of the roadside cabins. It was not always @ picnic for us. 
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Some of our opponents often proved wily and stubborn in the 
extreme. But we supported one another, encourged by the 
children. Pil was a really dashing dog in a fight ; and in the 
end we always won all along the line. Ralph had trained Pil 
and Prog on partridge, using a light toy whip. They would 
do anything. The master used to tell how he refused fifty 
guineas apiece for them in Lincolnshire, because they were 
Ralph’s, and he hoped the boy would one day shoot over them 
himself. 

I took a keen interest in partridge shooting myself. Once 
I jumped through a window, glass and all, ten feet from the 
ground—simply could not resist the impulse—to follow the 
sportsmen. My company was not appreciated, however, and I 
was brought back and popped into-the oats bin as a dernier 
ressort. 

It was humiliating! Ralph and Rosie were away; but 
anyhow I was too much mortified to utter a sound. I just 
crouched there for what seemed ages. At twelve that night the 
lid was raised—by the mother! It was she who remembered 
me and got out of bed to release me. Ah, if I could only have 
made her understand how I felt! I couldn’t even drink the 
warm milk she gave me in the kitchen. 

It was then I began sleeping in her room. I like something 
of hers to lie on. I have managed to shake a cloak or skirt off 
its hook by pawing the door to and fro on which they hang, 
but often I have to content myself with a stocking—once I 
had only a garter. It was the mother’s, however, and it 
did me. 

Other nights I sleep about anywhere—on the sofa or Rosie’s 
bed. I like a basket of clean clothes, or the drawer where the 
master keeps his shirts. He’s an untidy man and often leaves 
it open. 

The worst time I ever had was when they all went away 
once for a change of air and I was left behind. The caretaker 
was good to me in his way. But what did I care for a dinner 
without Rosie to give it to me? and any way I wasn’t going to 
begin having meals in the kitchen. 

When the master came back some days later I wasn’t able 
to go out io meet him. Well, his heart was in the right place. 
He took me with him that very night and you may guess the 
meeting I had with’the family. That being, as I have said, my 
worst time, you may see I have not much to complain of. 
liara old new and pretty stiff. I never leave the lawn and 
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stables and so on. I can’t well see where I’m going. And those 
new-fashioned wheels make so little noise a dog doesn’t hear 
them ; but Rosie or Ralph are always on the watch. 

And now I'll stop. If I can find the door I'll go out for 
my nightly round through the lawn—they’re making hay there, 
but the men have left these two hours—and the dusk is fragrant 
and the birds, one by one, are getting tired of singing and are 
going to sleep. 1 must walk round and see that all is safe. 
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A REVIEW OF LADIES’ GOLF 


BY L. MACKERN AND E. M. BOYS 


ONE of the most interesting events in the world of ladies’ golf 
during the last six or eight months has been the inauguration 
of the Inter-County Match Scheme. This was first discussed 
on the initiative of the hon. secretary of the Ladies’ Golf 
Union, with the idea of encouraging a broad-minded and com- 
prehensive view of golf, and as an incentive to esprit de corps 
among golfers living in the same county. Meetings were held 
in London and one in Liverpool, when delegates from all clubs 
affiliated to the Ladies’ Golf Union were invited to attend and 
give their views on the subject. The result was that a central 
committee was formed, a code of proposed rules was drawn up, 
and counties were invited to start clubs. Before long there 
was a very prompt and encouraging response from about ten 
counties. There are now fourteen associated counties—viz., 
Cheshire, Devonshire, Glamorganshire, Gloucestershire, Hamp- 
shire, Kent, Lancashire, Lincolnshire, Middlesex, Northampton- 
shire, Surrey, Sussex, Warwickshire, and Yorkshire. Their 
committees are duly formed, and their captains and secretaries 
elected. Since then several inter-county matches have been 
carried through successfully, and many more are about to be 
played. The scoring of the county matches is by matches, not _ 


-by holes ; thus each match won counts one point, and a halved 


match half a point. The teams are to consist of ten players a 
side, but this number is likely to be reduced, next year, to 
eight, owing to the great difficulty experienced by captains of 
county clubs in getting members of their teams to travel the 
long distances involved. This difficulty and the equally real 
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one of want of funds (the subscription of members of Golf 
Union clubs being only 2s. 6d., a quite inadequate sum) are 
the two chief drawbacks to the complete success of the scheme. 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson declares that the present tourna- 
ment system has many drawbacks. ‘It is apt to throw the good 
players together in the early heats, while the feebler ones may 
survive, because they only meet others who are no less feeble.’ 
There is much to be said in favour of the American method, 
when the eight best scorers in a preliminary thirty-six holes are 
drawn to play out in tournament fashion. 

Yet there is no doubt that a preliminary test, whether of 
medal or bogey, is rather arbitrary. There, again, there would 


MISS S. WHIGHAM AND MISS PEARSON. MONDAY MEDAL COMPETITION 


be a decided element of luck. Luck is said to follow good 
play, but who has not seen many instances of the little goddess, 
from some impish freak, persistently punishing good shots, 
while bad ones have trickled over or through all difficulties ? 

The proposal for a preliminary test competition of medal 
score or bogey, though unanimously rejected when brought 
up for discussion by the delegates of clubs affiliated to the 
Union, achieved one object—it brought the idea of a qualifying 
test to the notice of golfers. 

One of the strongest arguments used against this qualifying 
test is that the Championship competition has always been 
played off in three days, and that the suggested alterations 
would not in any way hasten the proceedings. The Cham- 
pionship competition has always been a most enjoyable meet- 
ing, and no one is in the least desirous of curtailing it ; 
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but if a reduction in the number of entrants might make it 
feasible to play only one match a day, it would be an enor- 
mous advantage. There are many first-class players who are 
not equal to the physical and mental strain of two matches. 
per day on Jong links. At Westward Ho! the distance covered 
in each match must have been three and a half miles, and, in 
addition, the player had the fatigue of concentrating all her 
faculties upon the game. Strength is a necessary adjunct 
to skill in golf, but on a second round of a long course there is 
frequently very little skill to be seen, even in the play of the 
most robust. 

To raise the Ladies’ Championship Competition to a pinnacle 
of perfection, then, reduce the number of entrants by a handicap 
limit ; do not shorten what has always been a most agreeable 
meeting, but play only one match on the second and third day 
of the competition in lieu of the two that have hitherto been 
found necessary in order to crowd all the matches into the 
three days’ limit. 

In December came the announcement of an Open Meeting 
to be held by the Royal Lytham and St. Anne’s Golf Club on 
April 3, 4, and 5. The date being fixed so far ahead, golfers 
had time to make their other engagements fit in with the event, 
and the result was a record entry of no fewer than 158 repre- 
sentative players from all parts of the United Kingdom. The 
weather—a most important matter—except on the first day 
was all that could be desired. The arrangements were very 
successfully planned and carried out under the auspices of the 
hon. secretary, Mrs. Jessop Hulton; and, in short, the meeting 
‘is enrolled on the annals of the club as an historical event that 
will not be quickly forgotten.’ 

Twenty-five prizes were competed for during the three 
days. On the first day, to prevent overcrowding, competitions 
were held on both the ladies’ and the men’s links, and Miss 
K. G. Moeller, curiously enough, returned the lowest scratch 
score on both courses. The ladies’ course, which has recently 
been altered and lengthened, apparently proved more difficult 
than the long links, the best return on this course being two > 
points lower than the winning score on the short links. This 
illustrates rather poignantly that, though short links are so 
frequently referred to with contempt, they are occasionally 
more tricky and harder to compass than the full courses. 

On the second day Miss Dod secured the prize for the 
lowest scratch score, and on the following day continued her 
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triumphant career by returning the best score against bogey 
on both links. Miss M. Adair won the driving competition with a 
drive of 174 yards, while Miss G. Lythgoe secured the approach 
and putting competition. The President of the meeting, 
H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, who had kindly 
promised to give away the prizes, was unable to be present, but 
a telegram was received from her congratulating the honorary 
secretary, Mrs. Jessop Hulton, on the ‘grand success’ of the 
meeting. 


The Ranelagh Open Meeting, the most popular of all the 


MISS BARWELL BUNKERED AT ISTH 


spring meetings, followed on April 22 and 25, but the entries 
were seventeen behind those of the Royal Lytham and St. 
Anne’s meeting. The charm of the Ranelagh Club and the 
grounds of the Kit-Cat Club are, no doubt, the reason of much 
of the popularity of the competition, but the arrangements and 
general management of.the meeting are always faultless. 

On the opening day the sun shone brilliantly upon a most 
picturesque and gay scene on the lawn in front of the club. 
The red coats of the golfers mingled harmoniously with the 
more dainty dresses of the spectators ; in the background the 
trees formed a delicate green tracery against the vivid blue of 
the sky, while the dead green of the grass was relieved by beds 
of many coloured hyacinths and tulips. The course, no doubt 
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owing to the cold winds and drought, was not at its best, 
the putting greens being extremely difficult. Miss Blanch 
Anderson secured the scratch prizes on both days with the 
excellent scores of 83 and 82. Miss Kitcat won the driving 
competition with drives of 137 and 131 yards, while Mrs. 


Halford and Mrs, Stanley Stubbs were successful in the 


approach and putting competitions. Miss Anderson’s 82 on 
the second day was a fine performance, as the morning was 
wet and the greens were heavy ; in the afternoon, however, the 


THE FINAL, THE CROWD MOUNTING THE 5TH BUNKER 


weather improved and the lawn presented as gay and brilliant a 
spectacle as on the previous day. One of the principal features 
of this meeting is the inter-club competition for a challenge 
cup, to be held for the year by the club whose team of four 
members returns the lowest aggregate score. Prince’s secured 
it with 336, Beckenham second with 362, Mid-Surrey 367, 
Minchinhampton 371, and Wimbledon 378. ; 

From Ranelagh many golfers went on to the Hall, Bushey, 
the Bushey Hall Golf Club holding an Open Meeting on 
April 27 and 28. 

The Hall is a more modern and less picturesque building 
than the Ranelagh Club, but the surroundings are much more 
attractive. The park, which is undulating, is dotted with fine 
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dt 
old oak-trees, and the course, which extends over the greater 
portion of it, is about three miles in length. 

Miss Pascoe won the scratch prize on the first day with the . 
fine score of 84. The handicap prizes were divided into two 
classes, Miss S. Henderson winning the prize for those with 
handicaps under 12, and Mrs. Phillips the prize for those with 
handicaps over 12. 

On the second day there was a mixed foursome competition, 
the winning couple, local players, Miss Fenn and Mr. Grim- 
wood, returning the score of 101—16=85. Miss Pascoe was 
successful in the approach competition on both days. For the 
driving competition a new and most excellent system was intro- 
duced. A space about 40 yards wide by 60 yards long was 
marked out 120 yards from the tee, crossed at right angles by 
parallel lines at 120, 140, 160 and 180 yards respectively. 
These lines were intersected at right angles by two parallel lines 
so that the whole space was divided into nine equal parallelo- 
grams, Points were given for balls driven into the different 
spaces, the centre counting 2, 3, and 4, while the outer spaces 
represented 1, 2, and 3. The idea was that points should be 
given to the player who drove the straightest as well as the 
farthest. The maximum to be scored was 12, and that the 
system was found a difficult one was shown by the fact. that 
the prize was secured by Miss Wilson with the small score of 
four points, 

Within a fortnight the majority of the players who had 
competed at these open meetings, met at Westward Ho! for 
the great event of the year—the championship competition. 
Happily the weather was favourable, with the exception of a 
bitterly cold and stormy day for the medal round competition. 
The entries, seventy-nine in number, comprised nearly all the 
really first-class lady-golfers of the United Kingdom (and also, 
of course, a good many of the second-class !). 

The Royal North Devon Club surpassed even the notorious 
hospitality of the west country in the kindness and courtesy 
with which they gave up their delightful pavilion for the use of 
the competitors, and in the genial and appreciative manner in 
which they received the many strangers within their gates. 
The arrangements made by the Ladies’ Golf Union for the 
benefit and comfort of the competitors and their friends, were 
most complete in every detail. 

Recalling the many pleasant memories of this year’s 
championship, perhaps the first thing that strikes one, from 
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a critical standpoint, is the extraordinary all-round improve- 
ment that has taken place during the last few years in really 
first-class ladies’ golf. For instance, when one remembers 
the style of play, the length of the drives, the general grasp of 
the game in its entirety, say in the championship at Littlestone 
in 1894, and compares it with what has been seen this year at 


_ Westward Ho! the improvement seems almost incredible. 


Whereas in 1894 there were three or four players who 
thoroughly understood the game and played it well, there were 
this year at Westward Ho! certainly twenty-five or thirty first- 
class golfers. Six years is a very short time to work so great a 
change. That such an alteration was possible certainly points 
to the adaptability of women, and to the increase of ‘ sporting- 
ness’ in the rising and risen generation. 

During the course of some of the matches in the final 
rounds of the championship, much interesting food for reflection 
was afforded by remarks of male golfers, overheard in the crowd. 
‘By George! she has got there; I never thought she would 
risk it against this wind,’ when a magnificent iron-shot over 
rushes had been made. ‘Holed in 4! Well, old boy, we 
don’t always do it in 3, do we?’ when the fourteenth hole 
(308 yds.) had been faultlessly played by a plucky little golfer 
of twenty years. ‘Two hundred and thirty-seven yards, I tell 
you. I paced it myself,’ after a perfect tee-shot. These chance 
remarks just show, among other things, that men are, at last, 
beginning to take ladies’ golf seriously. 

And now, turning to the actual styles of play, it may be of 
interest to discuss one or two of the final matches, when players 
of equal strength met. 

On Thursday morning, in the fifth heat, Miss Sybil Whig- 
ham and Miss Rhona Adair (the Irish champion for 1900), 
both of whom had fought their way right through from the 
first heat, played off their match. The feeling was almost 
universal that the winner of this match would carry off the 
championship of the year. From the start of the match to its 
exciting finish on the last green neither player was ever more 
than one hole to the good. At the turn Miss Adair was 1 | 
up, and this lead she held till the fourteenth hole, which 
Miss Whigham won in 5. The next hole was halved, but the 
sixteenth being holed by Miss Adair in a brilliant 2, gave her 
the lead again. Now here the interesting element of tempera- 
ment intervened. Miss Adair played a very poor third shot 
with her brassie to the seventeenth green, which her quiet and 
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self-contained Scottish opponent had safely reached with a 
perfect thirdshot. But the young Irish player, nothing daunted, 
gamely laid her approach putt dead, and snatched a half in 5, 
thus standing dormy 1. At the eighteenth green, where the 
formidable burn ever waits to engulf the topped ball, Fate was 
kind to Miss Adair. She failed to carry the burn in her third 
shot, but the water being low with the tide, her ball lay on the 
mud near the green. She again rose pluckily to the emergency, 
and played her ball out cleverly, halving the hole with Miss 
Whigham, and winning the match by 1 hole. Now, was it Fate, 
or was it temperament that decided that match ? Who shall say ? 


MISS M. WHIGHAM 


From the point of view of style there can be no two 
opinions as to the superiority in beauty and finish of Miss 
Whigham’s style over Miss Adair’s. The latter plays in a 
strong, rather slogging style, very much like a boy. She 
holds her club very short in driving, in fact her right hand is 
almost on the wood of the shaft, yet she gets an enormously 
long ball with very little run on it. Her driving and her 
putting are by far the best part of her game. Her iron-play is 
the weakest part, and lacks certainty and finish. On the other 
hand, Miss Whigham’s style is beautifully easy, and very sure. 
There is no sign of effort about it at all; it is firm, graceful, 
refined. And of her sister, Miss Molly Whigham, much the 
same can be said, except that her driving is, if anything, rather 
more powerful, but her iron-play not quite so accurate or 
finished. 
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Now, when Miss Molly Whigham met Miss Adair in the 
semi-finals, very much the same thing happened as in the 
previous day’s match with the elder Miss Whigham. Except 
that at the eleventh green Miss M. Whigham stood 2 up, the 
match was a ding-dong one; and again Miss Adair became 
dormy 1 on the seventeenth green. Nothing daunted Miss 
Whigham drove a magnificent ball (220 yards) and, with Miss 
Adair lying well up to the burn in her third, very gamely 
went for the green, and carried the burn in her second shot. 
Miss Adair lost her nerve and topped her ball feebly into the 


MISS NEVILL DRIVING 


burn. Miss Whigham’s ball had run off the green into a 
narrow drain cutting, not more than ten yards from the flag 
(a most unfair and vexatious hazard), so she was forced to 
lift. Thus, though she ‘played the game’ so pluckily, it cost 
her the match, as she missed the short putt which would 
have given her the hole. It was a cruel stroke of bad luck, 
and was much regretted by every one. 

The final, between Miss Adair and Miss Nevill, was not as 
interesting as had been expected. Miss Nevill was very 
nervous and quite off her game, though she recovered, to 
some extent, after the first few holes. She had been playing a 
very strong and fine game all through the week, and even in 
the final, when tired and overstrained, frequently out-drove 
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Miss Adair. The match, however, ended on the thirteenth 
green, when Miss Adair became champion for 1900, amid 
universal congratulations. 

One of the very pleasing features of the Championship this 
year was the representative character of the entries. England, 
Ireland, and Scotland all sent worthy daughters to uphold their 
reputations. And on those far-off West Country links the best 
of good-fellowship prevailed, even through the heat of the 
keenest matches. To the male mind it may savour of ex- 
aggeration to assert that over seventy women met, played golf 
together for several days, and parted, without ructions or ill- 
will, Yet such was the case. 

Happy Westward Ho! in your quaint, pretty corner of 
England, with the fresh wind blowing in from the Atlantic, 
over the blue Pebble-ridge. Happiest as we saw it last, with 
its gay flags fluttering for joy at Mafeking’s relief and the 
upholding of England’s honour. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions : that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of public school interest will be welcome. 


THE MAY COMPETITION 


The quality of the photographs sent in this month is not 
quite up to the usual standard, so the first prize has been 
divided among the following :— : 

Capt. G. Phipps Hornby, Sandley House, Gillingham ; 
Mrs. L. H. Lambe, Grove House, Stalbridge; Mr. J. B. 
Francis, Bedford Hill, Balham ; Mr. Herbert March, Foregate 
Street, Worcester ; and Mr. C. H. Eden, Park Holm, Buxton. 

Original drawings have been sent to the takers of other 
photographs, some of which are here reproduced. 


Dag 
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‘HE GERMAN EMPEROR'S YACHT THE ‘METEOR,’ RACING IN THE SOLENT AUG. 1899 \ 
Photograph taken by Mr. Herbert March ; 


WINCHESTER FOOTBALL. 0.T.H. CANVAS 1898 
Photograph taken by Mr. C. H. Eden 
NO. LX. VOL. XI.—/uly 1900 H 
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A MODEL BOY'S HUNTER 
Photograph taken by Capt. G. Phipps Hornby 


‘A BUMP.’ SIDNEY BUMPING JESUS II. IN THE LENT RACES 
Photograph taken by Mr, /, B, Francis 
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i 
MANIFESTO, WINNER OF THE GRAND NATIONAL 1899 i 
Photograph taken by Mrs. L. H. Lambe 
AMBUSH I1., WINNER OF THE GRAND NATIONAL 1900 : 
Photograph taken by Mrs. L. H. Lambe 17 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES AND LADY HESKETH IN THE PADDOCK AT 
AINTREE 


Photograph taken by Mrs. L. H. Lambe 


MARAUDER JUMPING THE WATER AT WINCANTON STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph taken by Master Hornby, aged 11 years 
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THE WATER JUMP; HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES, MAY 1900 
Photograph taken by Mr. H. kK. Lockhart 


OPEN LIGHT WEIGHT STEEPLECHASE ; ASPULL HUNT POINT-TO-POINT, APRIL 1900 
Photograph taken by Miss Mabel Eccles 
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DRY FLY FISHING 
Photograph taken by Mr, Alfred Burrow 


THE EARL OF SUFFOLK AND LADY ELEANOR HOWARD ON THE EARN 
COMING TO THE GAFF 


Photograph taken by Mr. E. Hamond Greme 
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‘THE BLACKMORE VALE HOUNDS AT STOCKBRIDGE OAK, NEAR SHERBORNE 
Photograph taken by Miss Violet Clayton 


SIR ISAAC WALTON’S FISHING HOUSE, BERESFORD DALE, DERBYSHIRE 
Photograph taken by Mr. John Bedford 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL : LEYTONSTONE ¥v. ILFORD 
Photograph taken by Mr. G. N. Collyns 


ROB FERGUSSON, GOLF CHAMPION 1880, 1881, AND 1882, AND HIS BROTHER JACKIE 
Photograph taken by Miss Vandewall Cowan 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


RACING in France during the eight days which included the: 
Steeplechase, Hurdle Race and Grand Prix, was particularly. 
interesting, though the luck which attended all the English 


horses except one was cruelly bad. Mr. Saunders-Davies was 


going over to ride Soliman, Morello, and Spook, but one after 
another all three cracked up, and Count Schomberg’s chances 
were also recognised as hopeless. No English horse, therefore, 
ran in the Steeplechase, in which Taillebourg II., who the wise 
men said could not possibly be beaten, was knocked down at. 
the water, a jump that at Auteuil really requires doing, and is: 


one of several fences on the course which do test a steeplechase 
horse’s power and cleverness. Just a shadow of doubt was 
entertained as to whether General Peace would stay, but no 


doubt remained long before the race was over, for Captain 


-_Bewicke obviously had things all his own way and won as 
easily as he did on Soliman, concerning which victory a French 
friend, when I asked for an account of the race, for I was not 
there that year, replied, ‘Captain Bewicke rode over the last 
two hurdles thinking—thinking—what shall I like for my dinner 
to-night!’ I thought that a very graphic description. The 
rider had ceased to take interest in what was practically all 
over. General Peace is certainly a great horse over hurdles. 
The success of Semendria in the Grand Prix can have surprised 
very few careful observers, for La Moriniére was surely a false 
favourite, the trainer of Codoman has always described him. as 
a very moderate horse, and, in fact, the French three-year-olds 
are a bad lot. 


The question arises as to whether the English three-year- 
olds are very much better ? - 1 am writing on the eve of Ascot, 
which may throw some light on this matter, though it will be 
premature to speak with certainty for some to come. It seems 
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very possible that La Roche may ultimately prove the best of 
them, and, moreover, a really good mare, for the style in which 
she won the Oaks and the Manchester Cup was really brilliant. 
‘She must have come on extraordinarily, as her near relation, 
Memoir, did ten years ago. Memoir, it will be recollected, 
greatly disappointed her friends in her first three races, though 
it is true that in the third of them she ran up against Signorina, 
then at the height of her form. Before the One Thousand ,I 
was chatting with John Porter on the Limekilns, and he ex- 
pressed a by no means exalted opinion of the daughter of 
St. Simon and Miss Mildred ; but that race apparently did her 
good and she must have continued to do well at home, as 
Porter fully expected that the mare would be ‘among them’ at 
Epsom. The Duke of Portland must strongly regret that 
La Roché is not in the Leger and has only two engagements 
this year—in the Yorkshire and Newmarket Oaks. She has 
not been left in the Free Handicap, and in handicaps still to be 
made it is not likely.to be forgotten how she gave Joe Chamber- 
lain glb. and trotted away from him. Comment on the two- 
year-olds must be postponed until next month. 


A very foolish remark which those of us who are stupid 
enough to back horses constantly make when we have not been 
to a meeting is, ‘I should have had a really good day if I had 
been there!’ As a matter of fact, no one knows what he would 
have done had he been present at a meeting from which he 
had been absent. To take a very recent case, for instance, 
there was Virginia Earle at Epsom the other day. Probably 
not one person in a hundred had ever heard the filly’s name till 
it was whispered about that she ‘could not be beaten,’ a 
statement we very often hear about animals who finish what is 
called ‘down the course,’ but here for once justified. Glancing 
through the list of Races Past, 1 see a score more examples that 
could be quoted ; though, on the other hand, it is no doubt 
perfectly true that if one stuck to one’s original impressions one 
would often win instead of losing.. A man with many friends 
never knows what he will hear on a racecourse, and very much 


less still can he estimate the value of the information until the 
race is over. 


I am inclined in this connection to tell a little story which 
by no means is flattering to my own common sense. Years 
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ago, when I was writing these Notes elsewhere, I had come to 
the conclusion that, with all his weight—and rost. is a terrible 
burden—Minting would win the Jubilee. When I got down to 
Kempton one of the first men I met confided to me the 
(supposed) fact that Florentine could not possibly be beaten. 
The idea of Minting giving him 2st. was absolutely preposterous, 
and the race, in fact, was a good thing for Florentine, though 
Thunderstorm was sure to run well. Before I had gone much 
farther another kind friend informed me that Gallinule had 
about a stone in hand, and that the only danger was Tyrone. 
While pondering on this assertion an adherent of Ashplant 
pointed out to me that, with 7st. 7lb., the horse was thrown in, 
the only thing that could possibly beat him being The Cobbler, 
who, with 6st. 8lb., was bound to be dangerous. I forget how 
many of these I backed, but no doubt I invested on at least two 
or three of them. The race was run, and, as history records, 
Minting won in a canter by three lengths from Tyrone, with 
The Cobbler third. After the race I lighted on an acquaintance 
whom I often met on various courses, but who did not know 
who I was. He looked exceedingly joyful, confided to me that 
he had had a real good race, and was good enough to hope 
that I had done the same. I replied that I had not; that, from 
all I had heard, the idea of Minting winning with rost. had 
gradually seemed to me out of the question ; and I asked him 
what on earth made him suppose that the horse would carry 
such a weight successfully ? He replied, ‘ Well, there’s a fellow 
called Rapier who writes about racing—perhaps you read his 
notes sometimes? He seemed to me to sum up the thing so 
sensibly last week that I was determined I wouldn’t listen to 
any of the rubbish I heard, and nothing should prevent me 
from sticking to Minting or induce me to back anything else. 
You might often do worse than keep an eye on what he says.’ 
I could only reply that I always read Rapier’s Notes—not 
adding that I read them in proof after writing them—and that 
‘I heartily wished I had adopted Rapier’s obviously excellent 
advice on that occasion. 


An enthusiastic advocate of automobilism reproves me for 
not better appreciating that method of transit. It is perhaps 
not unnatural that those of us who ride and drive about the 
country should not view with favour the whizzing motor which 
is so apt more or less dangerously to alarm our horses; in 
regard to which, however, we are told that animals will ‘get 
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used to motors in the course of time—it is the period during 
which they are getting used to them that I do not like—and 
as to another objection, the extraordinarily disagreeable smell 
an automobile is accustomed to leave behind it, that is sure to 
‘be combated successfully in the course of time. With regard 
‘to the conveniences of a motor, there is- certainly no denying 
them. Apart from speed contests, motors, it is pointed out to 
me, are especially valuable for station work, for taking shooting 
parties from the house to the scene of action, and so forth, one 
‘advantage of a motor being that there are no horses to be taken 
‘out and stabled, and the vehicle can be left unattended until 
‘the guns return in the evening. I am told that it is a favourite 
‘amusement for ladies to drive their motors down to Brighton 
or Oxford or elsewhere for lunch and return to town for 
dinner at the ordinary hour. My mentor on the subject of 
automobilism sends me an account of a trip that was lately 
undertaken by a six-horse power automobile as an example of 
what such a machine can do. 


The owner, a friend, and one servant, breakfasted at the Bull 
Hotel, Cambridge, and started at two minutes past ten to visit 
the sister University town of Oxford before dinner. The first 
stage was near St. Neots to Bedford, a distance of 28? miles, 
which was covered in an hour and a half. After a stop of ten 
minutes at Bedford, the expedition went by Ampthill, Woburn, 
and Leighton Buzzard to Aylesbury, 33} miles, some delay 
being occasioned by the presence of cattle going to and coming 
from Leighton Buzzard market. After astay of fourteen minutes 
at Aylesbury the journey was resumed to Oxford vid Thame, 
224 miles. Lunch was taken at the Clarendon Hotel, Oxford, 
during which the three routes to London were discussed. One 
was over the Chiltern Hills by High Wycombe and Beacons- 
field ; another by Nettlebed and Reading ; a third by Dor- 
chester, Shillingford, Wallingford, Streatley, Reading and 
Maidenhead, and this last was chosen. After a stay of an hour 
and four minutes at Oxford a start was made. Skindle’s Hotel _ 
was reached in 2} hours, 27 minutes was allowed for tea, and 
the owner pulled up at his own house at Kensington at 7.51 P.M. 
It will thus be seen that the 150 miles were covered comfort- 
ably between the completion of a latish breakfast at Cambridge 
and the time of the ringing of the dressing bell in London, 
‘including delays on the road of one hour and fifty-five minutes. 
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It is claimed for the automobile that the ‘range of life’ in the 
country is enormously increased. The owner of a good motor 
can lunch or shoot with friends who live forty or fifty miles 
away without the inconvenience of having to catch trains and 
wait at country-side stations. There is, I may add, an Auto- 
mobile Club at 4 Whitehall Court, which has no connection 
with any firm or manufactory, and the Secretary of which is at 


all times delighted to furnish information on the subject of his 
hobby. 


A feature of the present polo season is the large number of 
new players who are taking to the game, and the advent in 
London of a good many country players who did not come up 
to town in former years. The result is that in spite of so many 
polo players being out in South Africa there are still plenty to 
keep up the game at Ranelagh and Hurlingham, though it is 
difficult to get as many interesting matches as in former years 
owing to the absence of nearly all the soldiers. However, 
there have been some very good games between such teams 
as Old Cantabs, Rugby, Freebooters, Old Oxonians, Cheshire 
Hunt, and Pytchley and Warwickshire Hunts. Two very good 
teams, viz., Rugby : Count de Madre, Mr. Buckmaster, Mr. 
Freake and Mr. Walter McCreery ; Foxhunters : Captain Daly, 
Mr. Rawlinson, Mr. Foxhall Keene and Mr. Mackey, went over 
for the Paris Open Tournament, when they had a very good 
match, unfortunately marred by Mr. Buckmaster getting a bad 
fall. This happened in the beginning of the fifth period when 
the score was 2—1 in favour of the Foxhunters. Mr. Buck- 
master, after half an hour’s delay, pluckily decided to finish the 
match, the result being that the Foxhunters won a fine game by 
three goals to one. Though many first-class polo players are 
missing this season, Captain Dennis Daly, who has not played 
for four years, has made a welcome return. The polo world 
will remember him as the brilliant back of the Freebooter 
team, Mr. Foxhall Keene is also playing in England this year, 
and is a valuable addition to the ranks of first-class polo players. 
If there are three more players in America as good as he is, it is 
a great pity they cannot get together and come and play in 
England for the big tournaments. 


Mr. C. D. Miller has returned from India on leave and is 
helping his brother in the management of Ranelagh, and is 
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playing polo very well this season. Mr. John Watson is again 
with us and playing as keenly as ever. Mr. P. W. Nickalls has 
been invalided home from South Africa owing to illness. He 
is much better now and is playing one or two days a week as 
brilliantly as ever. Mr. Reggie Ward is also just back from 
South Africa and has begun playing polo. He has three 
beautiful ponies, Trilby, Circe and Silver Queen. Of the old 
players who are at it most constantly | may mention Mr. 
Buckmaster, Mr. Freake, the Messrs. McCreery, Mr. Mackey, 
Lord Shrewsbury, Sir Humphrey de Trafford, Mr. Walter 
Jones, Mr. Rawlinson, Captain Jenner, who is developing into 
a first-class No. 1, and the three brother Nickalls, Lord 
Harrington, Mr. Baring, Mr. Sheppard, Captain Lambton, 
Captain Renton, Count de Madre, and the Messrs. Wilson, &c. 
The Royal Horse Guards have several recruits and are work- 
ing hard to teach them the game. Lord Ingestre has begun 
this season and is just as keen as his father, There are not 
very many new ponies of note, but Lord Shrewsbury has two 
or three good ones, Mr. Walter Jones has added one more 
to his beautiful stud, Mr. Foxhall Keene has a large stud of 
excellent American ponies, and Mr. John Watson has brought 
-over a new lot from Ireland. The Champion Cup should be 
an interesting tournament, as probably Rugby, Freebooters, 
Old Cantabs, and Ranelagh will have good teams in. This 
year we shall miss two of the most interesting tournaments, 
the Military Cup at Hurlingham and the Subalterns’ Cup at 
Ranelagh, as so many soldiers are away that there is very little 
-chance of the matches coming off. It may be worthy of mention 
that both the polo grounds at Ranelagh have succeeded this 
season beyond all expectation, and have more than repaid the 
care that has been spent upon them during the winter. The 
new ground is really in first-class playing condition, and its 
excellence has taken us all, management and players, by 
surprise. With such an indefatigable secretary as Mr. G. A. 
Williams at the head of affairs it is only natural, serlabite that 
Ranelagh should be a model club. 
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